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(MARY TOOK OTHO IN HER ABMS AND ROCK&D HIM GENTLY, SINGING THE WHILE!) 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 


—~— 


CHAPTER XIil. 


Tonz’s portrait was finished, and pronounced 
most excellent by all who knew her, and had 
@n opportunity of seeing the work before it 
went up to the Academy. 

Greville was fall of warm praise about it. 
Dick Fraser gave his critcism in a quiet, kind 
way. How little he imagined that beneath 
Esther's calm exterior her whole heart was 
yearning with a sort of nervous excitement 
for his praise. 

Mme. La Princesse di Conti Baldi (married 
very quietly and unostentatiously one morn- 
ing at the Oratory) congratulated Miss Gall 
With gracefal tact, and, there was a buzz 
re a of admiration from the ieee 

on D 
theeetee © was perpetually bringing to 
. A great many of these visitors were actuated 
Y & second curiosity—over and above seeing 
Lady Greville’s portrait, 
It generally was known now that Mes. 





Arbuthnot and Mies Gall were close and confi- 
dential friends, and it was hoped by nearly 
all who came that an opportunity might be 
iven ef seeing Mrs. Arbathnot, and examin- 
ng her in her private and domestic life. 

She was so quite and reserved, this beautifal 
young woman who had taken all London by 
storm, and was the artistic success of the 
moment. She falfilled all her engagements in 
the same graceful way, but was never drawn 
into anything like intimacy with any of the 
dozens who desired to penetrate the mystery 
of her life, and know all there was to know. 

So, when Ione suggested, day after day, 
taking fresh people to see her picture, ehe found 
her invitations eagerly accepted. She would 
have beer furiously angry if she had known 
that one-half the eagerness arose from interest 
not in herself, but in another, and that other 
one whom she had absolately determined was 
hateful and objectionable. 

Her vanity spared her from imagining this, 
and she was so wral up in herself she never 
took any heed of the disappointment that was 
manifest with more than one of her friends 
when Mary did not appear. 





Esther was not at all pleased at these inces- 
sant visits. 

‘* The picture can go to your house for a few 
days, Lady Greville,” she said, bluntly, to 
Ione; who, however, refased to take the hint, 
and pursued the even tenor of her way undis- 
turbed. 

She did not like Esther, She was even jealous 
of hearing the girl's work praised, and she had 
a second reason for disliking her in remember- 
ing she was such a friend of Mrs. Arbuthnot’s. 
Therefore, it gratified her in a small, mean 
way to feel she was annoying Esther; and 
then, in another small, mean way she always 
experienced pleasure in putting her own vivid 
beauty beside Esther’s plain face. Anything 
that gave Ione pleasure was, therefore, always 
to be encouraged. 

‘‘ You have not a picture of Mrs, Arbuthnot, 
have you?” a lady who came with Ione asked 
Esther one day, 

“Nota portrait.” Eather answered, ‘' but 
I often take her face for a model!” 

‘What a beantifal face itis|” the lady 
said, involuntarily. 

Ione frowned. 
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in her most dicsagreesble way. \ 
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sort 


< =~ eae ai —— . A —— a ‘ —_ _ 

« Hastbe been 'p togrdpedt” she'Asked, | it fore to: = om inn or 7 am of somé 
’ +f ve a i 
agree a 


Esther aiiswered “iio,” sharply. : 

“ How fanny!” Ione said, with 2 ae ™T 
thonght actresses and public women always 
wanted to see themselves in shop windows?” 

** Mre, Arbutbnot has no such wish,” Esther 
gaid, coldly, though her cheeks fiuehed. 
*‘Tnere is one quality abonther as beautiful 
as ber face, and that is the delicacy and innate 
modesty of her natore.” 

Ione laughed again, and made no reply, only 
her lips grew rather thin. 

** How extraordinary it is!‘’ she observed to 
the lady with her as they drove awsy, “that 
common people never can statid any success | 
That girl is ineufferably concéited and imper- 
tinent !”’ 

** Do youthink so?” the other answered, 
somewhat coldly. ‘It did tot strike me. 
rather liked her! She basso much character ; 
and, really, she is marvellou: ver |”? 

The speaker being ‘of the prominent 
leaders of society, Ione felt it! would be wiser 
to make no remark, batthe eshe had 
for Esther grew deeper and stronger. 

Mary came into the stndio after this visit, 
and gaw the frown on her friend's face." "" * 

She kissed Hather g ene 

** Something bas vexed you?” 

Esther threw down a brush 


mgly against Greyille Earneé 


young wife, ‘and, somehow, she always felt pain js 
in 80 hearing, nofon Tone’s account, bution [Wo 


Greville’r,, } 
“ No She is always’ 


I verily believe. 


worse than usual. 
and disagreeable. 


to this day Bhe imagines that we confiscated rT 


ehe lost, and never found!” 
; 00, Mether |" Mary said, involantarily, 
ms talk of something’ else,” 
; flirging herse}t into a, chair. 


1 


“ What (plot bave youand Mr, Fraser been | | 

he ap Something about going*}* 
ntry?” : @8 poorer 

“it be, the 


hatching 
into the co : 
Mary coloured again. 


“ T bave offered to go down and sing to 


, 





‘cotrse,” said Bsther, laughing. - 


é Barrackboursié Arms, of 
Then “she 
looked round. ‘ Bat why is Lord Greville to 
know nothing of this? ’ 

‘‘ A freak of mine!" Mary said, hurriedly, 
“T want to go away quietly. The pleasure of 
doing this will be lost if everyone knows of it.” 

“Tt would give him great pleasure, I am 
sure,’ Esther said. 

In her heart of hearts Mary whispered,— 

‘*T hope it may indeed!" It was only a small 
way of repaying her debt of gratitude, but she 
felt that it was one of the best she could have 
chosen. 

What a dear, nice: man Mr. Fraser is!'’ 
she said out loud, ‘Don’t you like him, 
Esther ? Sometimes, dear, do you know, I have 
@ sort of fancy you don’t?” i 

Esther rose and settling some can- 
vases, Y -aiy eee 

“Oh, yes!" she said, in an offhand way. 
“T like him pretty well. He seems all right. 
I should think,” she continued, hurriedly, 
‘the could be very nice if he liked, jast ae 


“Called the 


Lord Greville is. Ihave lost my heart to him, 


, and I am ao sorry for him!” 
ry for him, Esther?” 
Les ; wise I know his wife. My dear!” 
ed, standing upright for a moment, 
picturesque objectin her long, blue 
puse, ‘my dear, what could have 
im to marry her?’ F. 
p her 1"" Mey said, with a sort of 
Voice, ‘soft tinge of colour 
&. “‘ He loves her, Esther!” 

inks he does,” Esther .oorrec 

DW, Mary, I am a little “b sot 


“ 
“ 


nings pretty well,’ Greville Earne, 
“s ged See ae Fg in love, really, 
n4 ag ao that girl than 
ae mM, 4 


s' person, ind I see and un 


ig a sort of infatuation ; 

witched him. Ag Pie! he < 
lis; Dut his eyes mast, ne 
er. Proba Wether 


Barrackbourne,” she said, a little hurriedly. _ 7 ‘ = 


** And you have told Lord Greville?” - . 
‘‘Lord Greville knows nothing. He is so 
busy. I would—I mean—!I thought Mr. Fraser 


would manage everything bettef® for me. I 


don’t want any fuss.” 

** When do you go, dear? ” 

‘We, Mary corrected. ‘' Mr, Fraser tells 
me his aunt takes the keenest interest in you, 
and is very anxious to meet you.” 

Esther flashed this time. 

** Barrackbourne is a long way,” she said, a 
little hurriedly. 

“We will stay a day ortwo. It will do us 
both good to be ont of London for a few 
hoars. Yon—you don’t mind, Esther ?’’ Mary 
put her delicate hand on Esther’s shoulder. 

“My darling, I mind! Iam delighted to go. 
It is jast like you to take 80 much trouble.” 

‘She is always so ill, her life must be dull. 
Mr. Fraser says she is the sweetest, most 
patient woman in the world, and that music 
is her passion, She has heard Angelotti. He 
is @ personal friend, and stays at the Castle 
sometimes. But Mr. Fraser pays me a great 
compliment,” Mary added, with a smile and 
blush, ‘‘ for he says he believes Lady Barrack. 
boarne will enjoy hearing me as much as 
Avgelotti.” 

*A hondred times more I prophesy !” 
Esther said, bluntly. ‘ Angelotti cannot com. 
pare with yon!” 

‘* Oh, Esther, you have never heard him!” 

** I don’t want to,” complacently. “‘ My mind 
is quite fixed on that point; bat tell me, Mary, 
when do we go?” 

‘To morrow if sou wil). We willremain until 
Monday. Mr. Fraser declarés we must stay at 


ths Castle, but this I—I would rathernot. There ;-fottune awaiting you'in ‘the fature. 





@ little 

Greville, She has hurt your feelidgsin man 

- waye, bat this is not reason for judi : 
too ok oe. 


“ Darlipg |” Esther said, tenderly, . yet 


+ 


= # Dear,” Mary ‘said, gently, are you not 


iced ? You don’t like Lady 


yet 
abruptly. ‘' You have not-got it_in you to 
comprehend the sors of Woman Lady Greville 
is. I have, and I know Iam not judging her 
too harshly. Nous verrons! In the meanwhile, 
we will go and pack. How lovely ! Three whole 
long days in the country, To see spring begin- 
ning to peep up shyly wherever a chance 
ocours. I warn you,’’ Esther said, solemnly, 
“‘T shall bshave very badly. I shall skip and 
run like a young lamb, and, no doubt, be taken 
for an escaped lunatic before I have been 
there an hour. Does the prospect frighten 
you, my sweet?” 

Mary laughed. 

“'T daresay I shall join youin your gambols 
—_— you are very outrageous in your con- 

uct.” 

She grew grave a moment. 

‘*T am glad to leave town, Esther | It relieves 
one’s mind and brain, and I—I am a little 
worried abont Aunt Helena. Am I right to 
refuse to see her, or hold any communication 
with her, I wonder?” 

** Most certainly you are! Give in now, and 
you will be tyrannised over a second time, 
perhaps worse than the fitst! Hold ‘your own, 
and yon will bring Lady Mostyn to her bear- 
ings. Remember,’ you are ‘no vee we Mary 
Temple, the penniless dependant, bit Marty 
Arbuthnot, the celebrated singer, hononred 
and loved already, and with an almos <> 

* 





— ae, 
will have its efféot’ with, Lady Mostyn, J can 


y } 
eg ts said 16- mo : pausing almost 
obrtpty, as & sudden thought came to her, 

‘ What if it should have an effect on another 
beside Lady Mostyn?” 

The spectre of Paul Cosanza always loomeg 
in the background of Esther's dreams abonj 
Mary. She knew the despicable character of 
the man so well; and though she had argued 
Mary’s safety from bim when urging the gir] 
to adopt her present career, she dreaded the 
result of any trouble or sorrow arising from 
this cause. es dab, ea 


Mary’s face that was <furned 
through the little window, 

ing on the lips. “ Her eyes 
nantes, her expressions FF etal: Work, 
success, the world's kindness, are giving 
her back her shadowed youth. ~' beanty 


pee joke z can some see the 


in the past, laugh and 
smile out of es, Ob, Heaven? I pray,” 
Esther odd. seadimasly, to herself, “ that 
have her ess Now undisturbed 


she may 
by bim or his wicked, miserable doings |" 


nearly 20 


-  OHAPTER XIV. 


GreviILimwas ised on a particular 
Friday 6 to discover, on his return home 
from & olnb dinner, that his wife was 
nowhere to be found. een 

. may -qnite end. 


im. ‘‘ She has 

amie Ja Princess 

4 for Paris in con- 
deft & note for 


ened) bad 


D' . He was 
angry and hurt, N ~ gonld have as- 
tonished him more ‘ban tl erratio and un- 
conventional conduct. Ione was a child, it ic 
troe, but being so she should have done 
nothing on her own responsibility. He felt 
dismayed, nnhappy, and ‘wratbful. Ione’s 
note did | please or sfy him very 


much. “sy 
“D ” she wrote, ‘‘ mamma want: to 
fleaves Parigon Tuesday. She is 

trayel to England, so I am 

= Don’t.be cross with 


your] pee. ~i.m think of poor 
amma) and hare fof Bosance with me! I 
shall also take one of the men to travel with 
us and look after me! Now, don’t fret or 
miss.me much, darling! I shall be home 
again on Tuesday. Ione kisses you with all 
her heart. She tries to imagine how her 
dazling will look when he does not find bis 
rl ! ” 
P Greville crushed the note in his hand, and 
turned to look at a clock... There was no pos- 
sibility of following ‘his ore foolish, 
thoughtless, childwife to-night! He must 
wait until the morning. Waiting is never 
pleasant under any circamstances. To Greville 
the thought of the hours that muat elapee 
before the morning we’ simply unbearable. 
He went slowly up the stairs. He was more 
annoyed and anxious every moment. 
Tone’s mother was really ill, of couree there 
was some exouse; but, somehow, Greville could 
not quite reconcile this thought of ‘illness. 
Tove had forgotten to enclose the Princess 
telegram! Silly, pretty child! and she was 
even now on the boat crossing the Channel. 4 
lover's fears g into being. 

What if there should bean accident ? What 
if anything should happen to her? Ob! why 
was it to-night of all nights he bad.been _. 
pelled to atfend that stapid, political dinwer 
“Why had not the Prince telegraphed to i 
Why had not someone sent, down to the = 
and infotmed ior of Ione’sintentions? Why 
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d not something occurred to have prevented 
bis darling from doing this thing ? 

He pushed open the.,door of Ione’s room. 
It gave him # sort of pang to see it as it was 
_—not qaite set in order, the fire dead in the 
hearth, the. lights low, giving &@ sort of dim 
look to the large, exquisitely appointed 
chamber, with its sort of half empty, bereft 
sir. Greville stood in the room perplexed aiid 

gohed. « 
mnt must make her promise never to do such 
a thing again!” he said to himself. 
He was turning away when his eye fell on 


a bit of crumpled paper on the hearth. It 


was the telegram from the Princess Grushed 
into » ball, and’ flung, as Lone thought, into 
the fire. 

Greville took it up and unrolled the paper. 

‘Poor little baby,” he said, tenderly. “ She 
has such & loving, generous’ heart. Is is only 
natural she should fret if——” 

He turned up a gas jet near, and read the 
telegram through. 

It pozzled him at first, as telegrams are 
apt to do with their terseness, but he began to 
understand by degrees. 

“Cando nothing with Noris. She is obdurate, 
Refases to make anything under two months. 
Advise you to come and see her yourself. You 
may succeed.” 

That wasall: It was signed from Ione’s 
mother, but not a word did it say about an 
illness or anything of the sort. 

Greville experienced a horrible sensation 
He examined the telegram carefully to'see he 
was making no ‘mistake. The date was 
correct. It had been sent from Paris in the 
afternoon. ‘ Noris make anything under two 
months.” He began to understand. The cause 
of Ione’s journey was not filial affection, or 
anything a quarter so noble. She had gone to 
Paris in this harried, undignified, impossible 
way only to interview an obdurate dressmaker! 

Greville felt cold and sick with anger and 
re at Ione’s foolishness, pain at her 

eceit. 

She had written him a faleehood. She had 
absolutely invented her mother’s illness as an 
exouse for her conduct, 

He sat down on a ohair near, and put his 
head in his hand. an earthquake 
suddenly rent the ground beneath his feet the 
man could not have felt a more awfal shook. 

Tone, his pearl, his pretty innocent child 
wife—the child: in whose pure, sweet mind 
he had told himself not even the shadow of a 
wrong thought had ever orept—Ione had 
written him adeliberatelic. She had intended 
to deceive him ‘as deliberately, 

In the hurry of her departure she had not 
noticed that the telegram was undestroyed. 
It had been her wish to destroy it; for that 
reason she had flang it, as she imagined, into 
the fire, 

Why had she done this? Why not have 
Written the truth? Was she afraid of hisanger? 
Sarely he had never given her cause to fear 
him? He had never given her an angry look, 
never spoken any but gentle, tender words since 
they were mademan and wife. Why, then, not 
have written the truth? Of course it would 
have seemed a foolish reason for so hurried a 
departure, but it would have been miore 
natural in an impulsive child. 

There were hot tears in Greville’s eyes when 
he rose and went quietly out of his wife's room. 
He seemed to have had a sharp blow struck 
him—s blow that stunned him, even though 
the sting of the pain lasted. 

., He sat long into the night, thinking over 
it. Love, that divine mediator, began to urge 
excuses. She was so young, she had not meant 
to deceive him, she was so fond of pretty 
ings. Perhaps she wanted to sarprise him, 
e pleaee, The arguments came, but did not 
‘st. None of them were strong enough to 
urge a deliberate falsehood. 
, He flang himself on his bed, wearied out at 
he and fell into a heavy sleep that was-dis- 
wae by feverish dreams, and not refreshing. 
hen he awoke it was past eight o'clock. He 
88ve his yalet harried instractions to throw & 





few things into a bag. They might be jost in 
a to catch ete pve While he was 
essing a te m was brought him. 

‘Arrived. safely. Poor mamma a little 
better. Shall be home Tuesday,”’ 

-Greville stood silent for a moment. 

This telegram seemed to be the final touch 
to Ione’s deceit. The lie was continued even 
this morning. 

A sudden revulsion of feeling came upon 


him. 

“TE will not go to her,” he said. ‘ Pray 
Heaven I may never be tempted to be angry 
with her. I will let a little time go before we 
meet. Then—then, perhaps, she will come to 
me of her own accord, and confess to her little 
wrong.” His face flashed with pleasare at the 
thought. It was as a gleam of sunshine 
where all was grey. 

‘*Tam not going to Paris, Evans!” he said, 
quietly, to his man. 

“ Shall I unpack the things, my lord?" the 
man asked, impertarbably. 

Greville hesitated. 

**No, leave them!” he said. “‘I may go 
away this afternoon.” 

‘‘T will write to her @ few lines,” he said to 
himself ; ‘‘ but I will say nothing of what I 
know. She will tell me herselfi—I am sure 
she will ''—this hurriedly, as though some 
one had suggested a doubt—‘ and I will not 
let her know she has pained me, save by tak- 
ing herselffromme. I must guard her more 
carefally. I must think for her, and protect 
her from all folly in the fature, my poor little 
Tone !” f 

* * * * * 

Esther almost fulfilled her promise, as she 
and Mary alighted at the amall railway-station 
— the nearest point for Barrackbourne 

astle, 

The presence of Dick Fraser alone prevented 
ad a skipping and running like a young 

mb. 

‘*I could almost drink this air!" she de- 
olared, as she stood on the platform, and 
opened her mouth and noatrils. ‘Mary, 
angel ! isn’t it delicious?” 

“ Wait till you see the country to-morrow, 
Miss Gall!” Dick said, delighted at her plea- 
sure, ‘* You will want to paint all day long. 
Hallo Daun, old boy, where did you spring 
from | Dear old chap, I'am glad to see you! 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, Miss Gall—my cousin, Dan- 
stan Erne!” 

Lord Danstan shook hands vigorously with 
the two ‘‘scrumptious”’ girls, as he mentally 
called them, and explained his presence at 
once. . 

‘* Mother sent me with the brougham. She 
says,’”’ turning to Mary and Eather, “ that she 
will not hear of your going to‘ The Green 
Man.” You must please be so kind as to come 
up to Barrackbourne. I am sure you won't 
refuse het !” he added, boyishly. 

Mary smiled. He was so like Greville. She 
felt an immediate friendship for the boy. 

“I feel it would, indeed, be impossible to 
refuse Lady Barrackbourne,” she said, gently. 

** Oh, that is lovely ! Come on, Dick! Never 
mind your traps; here is Simmonds with the 
cart. Now Mrs. Arbuthnot, this way!" 

*T never feel I have time to breathe when 
Dan is by,”’ Diok said to Esther, with a laugh. 

“T like bim!"” Esther said, in her prompt 
fashion. 

‘‘ Happy Dan! ’’ Dick said, lightly. 

‘* Why happy, Mr. Fraser?” 

** Because you like him at once!" 

Esther was silent for a moment. 

** Tam peculiar in one way. I always like 
or dislike right away, and I don’é often change 
my mind.” 

‘I wonder what thought you had about me 
when you met me first?’ Dick said, lightly, 
yet with almost a touch of pique; for, some- 
how, he always felt that Esther Gall held him 
aloof, and had a certain amount of constraint 
in her manner towards him, which fact irri- 
tated him a little, for he admired and liked 
her exceedingly. 

‘‘ Another of my peculiarities, Mr. Fraser, is, 





that I never make any confidencss,’’. Esther 
said, coolly, ‘ except to Mary!” 

‘I sappose I mast read that sentence jast 
as I like,’’ Dick observed,with a.touch of vexa- 
tion. Then he added, quickly, ‘* Forgive me, 
Miss Gall. Iam very stupid!’’ 

They reached the brougham by this, whea 
Lord Dunstan had installed Mary. . 

‘‘I do think you are sweet, just,” he said, 
enthusiastically, “to come down and give 
mother some pleasure. Do you know, Dick, 
she is quite excited about the thought of hear- 
ing some lovely music? ” 

The long drive passed in much amusement. 
It was impossible to be dull or iil at case 
with Lord Danstan near, and the Castle was 
reached before they were aware of it. 

** You must forgive my mother she cannot 
come and welcome you!’’ Lord Danstan eaid, 
with that courtesy and dignity which was ons 
of the chief characteristics of the Harnes. 

Mary only smiled at him, and he led the 
way to his mother’s room. 

Mary's eyes filled, somehow, with tears as 
she looked dowa at Lady Barrackbourne’s 
frail, beautifal worn face. 

** No wonder they love her!’’ she said, aw 
they clasped hands, and Lady Barrackbourne 
spoke her warm words of welcome. 

The evening that followed was one of the 
happiest Mary had ever spent. She sang 
again and again, and refused to stop, saying, 
most truthfally, that she was not in the least 
tired, and that it was a pleasure to her te 
give such pleasure. 

“IT feel I have tried to pay him back a 
little,” she said when she was alone in her 
room at last, and his mother’s thanks and 
gentle, earnest words rang in herears. It was 
80 pleasant to feel that she was doing some- 


‘thing for one who had done so mach for her 


at # moment when she needed help most. 

Lady Barrackbourne was amazed at Mary's 
beanty, and immensely charmed by her an- 
affectation and charm. 

‘She is most beautifal!” she said to Dick. 
‘IT am go glad I know her! Poor young 
thing, there seems to be a sad story written in 
those wonderfal blue eyes of hers!” 

‘*I think she has suffered!” Dick said, 
slowly. ‘Nay I am sure she has, Aunt 
Katherine; but she never speaks! She is as 
proud as she is beautiful!” 

There was a flash on his face as he said 
this—a flash that told its own story to his 
aunt, as it had to Greville. 

‘Dear Dick!'’ Lady Barrackbourne said, 
tenderly reaching ont her thin, white hand to 
him, Then they began to speak of Greville 
and Ione. 

“ You see them often?” the mother asked, 
and he caught the sigh that followed. 

“Very often! Greville is wonderfally well, 
the same dear old chap always!" 

“TI long for him sometimes, Dick!” the 
Countess said, with tremulous lips. ‘ The 
loss out of my life seems too great ie 
express!” 

** He is not lost, dear!" Dick said gently. 
** He loves you, if possible, better than ever!’ 

Lady Barrackbourne smiied faintly. She 
had hoped Greville and hia wife would have 
come down to her before thie. Bae had excased 
them to herself, but she was disappointed nous 
the less, as Dick knew. 

‘“‘1¢ is her fault,” he said, savagely, when 
he waa alone, “little red-haired Jezebell It 
is of no use blinking the fact, I not only 
dislike Ione, but I hold her ia contempt too i 
How Greville could be so blind beats me; 
bat there, getting angry will do no good! 
Thank goodness, I am able to give Aunt 
Katherine some pleasure! She is revelling 
in this music, and she likes—my—my dear 
one! Whocould help it?” poor Dick seid, 
as he lit his midnight cigar. ‘Mary, my 
love, my queen |” : 

Lady Barrackbourne did, indeed, enjoy the 
treat provided for her, 

‘* Tf I could have you near me to soothe me 
when my’bad days come?” she said to Mary, 
to whom her heart had opened completely. 
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She had ised Esther's sterling good 
character, and liked her odd, sharp ways; buat 
she had fallen in love with Mary right away, 
and then little Otho had made an additional 
sympathetic link between them. 
gathered the small atom of humanity on her 
knee, and talked to him with a colour in her 
cheeks, and a Jight in her eye, that neither 
Dick nor Esther had seen there before. 

It was the mother within her that spoke in 
these new beauties, the mother that had 
waked for a while, when her own child had 
come to her. She made wonderful friends 
with Otho. The little fellow would not leave 
her; he was always climbing into her arms, 
and nestling his pretty fair head against her 
throat. 

“T feel I must love you!’ Lady Barrack- 
bourne said, half smiling, balf earnestly. 
“Otho and I always love alike!"’ 

Mary blushed softly, and then she paled 
again. 

** Be my friend,” she said, as she put her 
hand into the older woman’s. 

She spoke simply, with no pretence and no 
straining after effect; and when Lady Barrack. 
bourne drew her towards her, Mary bent and 
kiesed the worn face tenderly. 

“TI have never seen my aunt so well,” Dick 
said, on the second evening after dinner, as he 
sat by the piano. ‘' Your music and Miss 
Gall's happy spirits have been the best tonioin 
the world!” 


Lord Dainstan and Esther were fast, firm 
friends, and had fallen into a semi-quarrel- 
some way, which was most amusing to the 
Countess, as she lay and watched them, 

‘*I¢ was the happiest thought in the world, 
and so like you to have suggested it,” Dick 
continued. ‘' There is no kind thing I cannot 
imagine you doing, Mrs. Arbuthnot.”’ 

“‘T wish you had not so good an opinion of 
me, Mr. Fraser?'’ Mary said, lightly, yet with 
a touch of earnestness underlying her words. 

‘I should besorry to change one thought I 
hold of you!” was the answer, given gravely. 

Mary rose from her chair. 

‘Iam going to sing,” she said, hurriedly. 
‘** T promised Otho he should have some music. 
He said his norse had agreed to leave the door 
open, so that he might hear. Dear little fel- 
low, I am afraid be will not hear very dis- 
tinotly!” 

She sat down to the piano and ran her 
fingers over the keys softly. There was silence 
in the quaint old room, as her voice rose like 
an angel’s out of the night beyond. 

‘ Dick sat leaning back in his chair looking at 
er. 

She wore a simple white dress to night. He 
had never seen her in white before. She 
seemed to him to be the incarnation of 
womanly purity and beauty. His heart 
swelled with hope and love. Let him but win 
this woman for his wife, what treasure on 
earth would he covet then? 

Lady Barrackbourne lay with closed eyes 
listening, tears trickling down her cheeks. 
Lord Dunstan and Esther had gone away 
before Mary commenced to sing. 

** Shall we leave the other door open in case 
Otho cannot hear?” she asked, at the end of 
her first song. 

Dick did as she wished, and came back to 
his chair. He was sitting looking at her with 
his soul in his eyes, when someone camesoftly 
into the room—someone whose face denoted 
pleasnre and surprise above a certain weari- 
ness and gadness—someone who stood looking 
at that slight woman’s form at the piano with 
an expression in his eyes not quite easy to 
understand. 

A mother's instinct is keen. Lady Barrack- 
bourne moved her head and looked ronnd. 

‘‘Greville, my darling!” she exclaimed. 

The music ceased abruptly. Greville had his 
mother in his arms. Dick had sprung to his 
feet with an exclamation of delight. 


Mary sat looking down at the keys, a sense | 





of sudden pleasure filling ber mind at the 
moment, 

.The explanations that followed were soon 
given, and Greville thanked Mary with his 
face as well as his lips. 

‘* How good of you! How can I thank you 
enough for being so sweet to my mother?” 

‘* Please don’t thank me!” Mary said, shyly. 
She let the hand that had rested in his for a 
moment fall upon the keys. ‘‘ WhatI have 
done deserves no thanks. What Lady Barrack- 
bonrne has done in her kindness and hos- 
pitality to us is something which will never be 
properly acknowledged, I fear!” 

Greville felt his eyes drawn to her face. 

She was, indeed, most beautifal—more 
beanutifal to-night than he had yet seen her, 
and those deep blue stars so sad, so full of 
meaning ! The old question came back to him 
as he met them. here had he seen their 
like before ? 

Mary sat talking to Dick, but she could not 
help hearing scraps of the conversation be- 
tween the other two, and so she became aware 
that Lady Greville was gone to Paris, and 
would be absent a few days. 

‘‘I¢ was good of you to come to me!” the 
mother said, tenderly. ‘ Oh, Greville, my 
dearest, it isa pleasure tosee you!” 

Mary, with her rare tact, divining that after 
so long-an absence a stranger might well be 
dispensed with, rose,and suggested to Mr. 
Fraser that he should show her the conserva- 
tories, a but when once 
they were outside ee 

“I forgot. I promised Otho I would go and 
kiss him after he was asleep. Will you forgive 
me, Mr. Fraser, if I keep that promise? ’’ 
etn I refuse ‘you anything ?"’ Dick asked, 

He ae her flit up the stairs, and then, 
with half a sigh, heturned away. 

Mary found her way to the nursery, and 
arrived in good time. 

‘“‘ His lordship is so restless, mies,” the nurse 
said, rather troubled, She took Mary to be 
unmarried. ‘ He won't go to sleep.” 

“May I have him on my knee?” Mary 
asked, eagerly. 

‘ The child gave a cry of delight as he saw 
er. 

‘* Dear Mra. Arbuther!” he said, unable to 
speak the name clearly. 

‘* Now, Otho, Iam going to sit before the 
fire, and sing you to sleep. You will be good, 
my sweet, will you not, and close your pretty 
eyes at once?” 

Otho nodded his flaxen head, and Mary took 
him in her arms, wrapped a shawl about him, 
sat before the fire, and began rocking the chair 
to and fro, singing softly the while. 

"Deed, ma'am, but you're very kind!” 
the nurse said, as she saw her little charge 
soothed into happiness and rest. “ I never saw 
his lordship like this before.” 

“TI am afraid I have excited him a little,” 
Mary said, with some self-reproach. 

Ten minutes passed, a quarter of an hour, 
and then the small Earl lay fast asleep in 
her arms. 

She rose gently, and put him in his cot, 
bending over him to kiss him tenderly; and 
then she stood looking down at him with a look 
that made her loveliness far greater, all the 
while ignorant that she in her turn was being 
watched almost as tenderly. 

Greville had run up the stairs to have a 
peep at bis nephew, and had been a silent wit- 
ness to Mary's ministrations. 

He stole away quietly before she came out, 
and as he watched her go downstairs there 
rose a feeling in his heart for her that Ione, 
with all her bewitchment and fascination, had 
never conjured into existence. 

It was a reverence rather than an admira- 
tion —the sort of feeling his mother inspired ; 
and as Greville bent over Otho there came 
half a suepicion of envy as he linked the 
thought of Mary Arbuthnot with his cousin 


Dick ! 
; (To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER X. 


"‘ CAPTAIN HAMILTON FLUNG HIMSELF FROM nIg 
' SADDLE JUST IN TIME TO SEB LADY MARIE stvx.”. 


Lapy Marre wae perfectly aware that her 
horse had run away with her, bat she never 
lost her presence of mind for a moment, Aj 


A 
first she used all her force to pull him up, bu; 
her strength was ‘‘ nil” against that of Walls. 


end. 

Mrs. FitzHerbert and Geraldine saw Lady 
Marie's danger, but, well mounted though they 
were, she shot away from them like a sky. 


«Mr. Bramley,” said the elder lady, * oan 
anything be done to stop that horse?" 

“ Nothing!" he replied. “It would only 
make him ran the faster if we gave chase, 
Fortunately, Lady Marie is equal to the oo. 
sion, and I think by the look of her she 
intends to tire the beast out. I shall warn 
aot that he is not fit for a lady to 

le.”’ 

On streamed the hounds, and it was all poor 
Marie could do %0 guide her horse s0 as not to 
over-ran them, but she managed to tarn him, 
and to follow a different route ; and many eyes 
were turned in her direction, as the bright steel 
shoes of the runaway glistened in the suashin: 
like flying sparks, and in the distance Captain 
Hamilton followed, taking care not to alarm 
her steed by pressing her too closely. 

Over a ploughed field, through broad pas. 
tures, rising at a quickset hedge, lost to view 
for awhile, then in sight again, a long gras. 
land stretch, a teasing “ bullfinch,”’ and a silver 
brook in front. 

Captain Hamilton could see that the horse 
was tiring, and bearing heavily upon the 


It was evident to him that its mad gallop 
would come to an end at the water, for the 
brook was wide and fall, and he pressed his 
own horse to the extent of his power, 80 as to 
be quickly upon the spot in case of an 
coeeeats nor had his jadgment deosived 

m. 

Wallsend rose at the jamp, but lost his foot- 
ing upon the rotten bank, and fell headlong 
into the stream, Marie being mercifully shor 
into the water free from the saddle. 

Thus unencumbered, the horse struck out for 
land, and, clambering up the opposite bank, 
renewed his gallop with reins with 
more satisfaction than ever, striking out in 
the direction of Mears Norton Towers. 

Lady Marie, unlike Wallsend, could not 
swim, and was carried away by the water 
down the stream. 

Captain Hamilton, when he saw the horse 
rise without her, rode for dear life, and bia 
eons soon stood with foaming mouth and 

g sides upon the bank. 

Already the stream had swept his ‘‘ Queen 
of Rosebuds” far away, but he was not to be 
done. He rode swiftly on, and pulling his 
horse up suddenly he flung himself from the 
saddle just in time to see Lady Marie sink. 

A ory of sorrow broke from bis lips. 

He did not know this girl, but he had taken 
a strong fancy to her ; she looked such 4 
bright, pretty, winsome little thing. she wae 
so very full of life and light, with her sunny 
oe blue eyes, and her merry, rippling 

ughter. 

Tt seemed to him so awful that one moment 
she should have been galloping along in the 
very prime of her early womanhood, to be the 
next—a corpse ! 

He stood staring at the water, longing 10 
spring in after her, but deterred by his common 
sense. He was aware that the quick 
current must Basso washed her far 
away from the spot w he saw her sink. 

A mill lay a little way up the stream, from 
whence the water into the brook, white 
and angry, adding to the velocity of the cur- 
rent, 
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As he stood watching she rose again ; and 
quick as thought he darted down the bank, 
tiang «ff his coat, and was striking out for 
Lady Marie, but before he could reach her 
she had sank once more, 

He was an expert swimmer, and he dived 
like a duck after her. 

Thank Heaven! he was not too late! 

In a short epace of time he had her in bis 
arms, and was swimming with his feet to the 
bank, where his faithful horse stood plaintively 
neighing to his master. 

Captain Hamilton, having once found Lady 
Marie, made short work of getting to land 
with her. 

She was insensible, and therefore in nowise 
hindered his exertions in her favour, as 
frightened men and women are apt to do in 
similar times of danger. 

He lifted the light form with ease to the 
shore, and, holding her in his strong arms, 
looked down upon the beautifal face now grown 
eo white, with a cold fear contracting his kind 
heart. 

This sweet ‘‘ Queen of Rosebuds ’’—had his 
bela come too late? Was she, indeed, dead ? 

He pressed his lips to the ivory brow. How 
sold it was !—how cold ! 

Me held the small gloved hand in his. How 
lifeless it felt—without the faintest suspicion 
ef nerve power in the helpless fingers ! 

Suddenly his eyes fell upon his coat lying 
en the ground. He wrapped it around her; 
and, sitting down with Lady Marie in his arms, 
he laid his hand apon her Roost. 

Yes! His own heart beat in glad response 
to it—it still moved faintly ! 

ina trice the brandy-flask was out of his 
pocket, and he first wetted her blue lips with 
some of its contents ; then, as he was able, he 
coaxed a little of the spirit between them. 

It did its work of revival. 

Lady Marie’s eyelids quivered, a sigh 
woaped her lips, Her limbs twitched; the 
sands which rested in his clutched his fingers 
rervously, as though seeking sympathy and 
support. 

Very anxiously and tenderly he watched for 
the result, 

The blue eyes opened, moist as forzet-me- 
nots bathed in the morning dew. 

They looked at him wonderingly. The lips 


parted, 

“Where am I?” asked the silvery voice. 
“ And what has happened to me?” 

“Lady Marie,” answered the Captain, 
“thank Heaven, you are now quite safe! You 
met with an accident, which might have 
proved a serious one had no one been upon the 
spot. As it ie, I hope a warm bath and a few 
hours of rest will keep off all evil results. I 
am most thankfal that I have been able to 
render you & elight service,” 

She sat up, and looked at his wet clothes, 
then at her own, and a puzzled expression 
crept into her eyes. 

She pressed her hand to her brow, and 
after a time withdrew it. 

“I remember now. The new horse ran 
away with me. Whata mouth the creature 
has—like iron! But how did I get into the 
water? Surely 1 was not thrown? I have 
never been thrown in my life yet!” 

“Well, it could scarcely be called that. 
Your horse was done, and turned a eomersault 
tato the water. You fell from the saddle ; 
and it is a merciful thing you did. You would 
Probably have been killed if you had not.” 

“IT am worth half.a-dozen dead people yet,” 
she laughed, merrily. “Bat where is my 
horse? I must mount, and go home. I am 
teo wet to follow to-day." 

ig a hounds are lost for to-day to us both, I 


“Oh! I am so sorry to have spoilt your 
Sport!” she said, regretfally. 2 

“Do not be, Lady Marie, The pleasure of 
your society will more than make up for it, I 
assure you !"* 
as It is kind of you to say that! Bat where 
pt ? Hc wam I to get home with- 

Im ” 





“‘T should be, indeed, sorry to see you get 
home with him. Your horse is quite unfit for 
@ lady, or for anyone to ride with hounds. He 
cannot govern himeelf at all. Before now he 
is a long way towards Mears Norton ‘[owers.” 
i « a know my name, then, and where I 

ive?’’ 

‘“ Yes. We area sort of left-handed friends, 
Lady Marie.” 

‘*Indeed! How is that?’’ and she looked 
into the kind face bending over her; and, for 
all that the Captain was not handsome, and 
by some people was considered actually plain, 
Lady Marie liked it. 

Godfrey Hamilton had no beauty of colour- 
ing or of feature. He was moderately dark ; 
but there was nothing telling or mesmeric in 
the kindly brown eyes which rested upon her 
with such tender interest. 

He looked what he was—a soldier. His 

was brown and close cropped. His 
somewhat long moustache was brown too, 
and there was & weg air of firmness in 
the face—but decidedly no beauty, except in 
the expression, which was especially pleasant. 

‘* Well, my relations are friends of yours, at 
any rate.’ 

“Sol Yet I have never seen you before. I 
think we are quite strangers! "’ 

“Yes! until to.day. We can never be 
strangers again, Lady Marie.” 

A roze-leaf hue flattered over the fair face. 

** You have saved my life !” she said, softly. 
“You sare right. I was not at all tired of 
existence, although I am not without my 
troubles; bat I can safely say Iam grateful 
to you, very gratefal. Now, may I not know 
the pame of my preserver?’”’ 

** Godfrey Hamilton, at your service.” 

‘* Really ?” 

“Yes! really and truly! Why should I 
deceive you?” 

“You would not, I am sure. I was surprised, 
because Sir Godfrey is my godfather!" — 

“Ah!” he laughed. ‘“ He declined to be 
mine! Unfortunately I was born a boy, and 
very ugly! Both facts displeased him, and I 
fell under the ban of his anger, from which I 
have never come out free. I admit it has 
not seriously affected my happiness. I can 
do very well without my uncle if he does not 
care about me.” 

“So you are really Sir Godfrey's nephew ?"’ 

“TI am decidedly under that impression," 
he laughed. ‘‘I was born so, at any rate, but 
we ought not to stand here talking when your 
clothes are so wet. You shall ride my horse 
if you can manage with my saddle. He will 
play you no tricks; his manners are of the 
best. He is the truest friend I have. I owe my 
life to him.” 

“ How was that?” 

‘¢T was wounded, and too ill to guide him, 
and the noble fellow took me straight through 
an enemy’s country safe into my own camp.” 

‘* How you must love him?” 

“I do! As long as both he and I live we shall 
be inseparable friends.” 

*“*I donot wonder. Your life is so much to 
owe. Iam overcome as to how I can ever 
repay you for mine,” 

‘“ AsTrepay ‘Lancer’ for mine—with a true 
friendship, I hope!” 

He held out his hand to her, and both eyes 
and hands met. 

‘That ismy compact,” he said, with a smile. 
‘¢Trast me, and I will serve you in life and 
death.” 

“And what am I to do for you?” she 
inquired, with a womanly tremble in her 
voice. 

“I dare not ask for what I desire —yet. 
Lady Marie, will you mount? ‘ Lancer’ 
quite understands the position. Come here, 
good old fellow!" 

There was a golden flash from the good 
horse’s wonderfal eyes—eyes which Marie 
Corelli would tell you bespoke a sorrowful, 
captive soul, and a world of memory and 
sad regrets; but in which we read his deep 
love for, and gratitade to, the master whose 
hand was ever ready with a caress, and whose 








whip and spur were kept for those rare occa- 
sions when they were absolutely needful, as 
— had been that day for Lady Marie's 
sake, 

‘Lancer’ licked the hand which held his 
bridle, and the Captain raised Marie into hia 
saddle, 

“And how are you to get home?” she 
asked. 

‘*T am a good walker, notwithstanding that 
Tam a cavalry man!” he laughed, ‘‘ Had I 
been one of those horse soldiers who were dis- 
mounted to march past the sailor king, I 
should not have experienced the difficulty they 
are said to have done!" 

“T really am ashamed to give you so much 
trouble!’’ she returned, ‘‘ and I cannot think 
where my groom is! He should certainly 
have followed me.” 

“Iam very much obliged to him that he 
did not!" he replied brightly. ‘If you are 
none the worse for your immersion iv will be 
quite the rag we lay of my life, believe me ! 
Lady Marie, I longed to know = directly I 
saw you, and am grateful to fate for having 
80 soon granted my desire!” 

Had the sun from the rosy West touched the 
sweet face of Lady Marie it could not have 
given it a more ruddy glow. 

‘** You are too kind to me!" she answered, 
softly. “I hope some day I may have the 
chance to be the same to you. For the present 
it is all on one side.” 

They found the groom waiting undecidedly 
in the nearest road. He had lost sight of hie 
young mistress at the first hedge, and was in 
a terrible state of mind as to her safety; nor 
did he in the least know which way to go to 
look for her, or how to act. 

Lady Marie suggested changing horses, but 
Captain Hamilton had no mind to give her 
up 80 easily. 

*Do you not think your parents will 
be painfally anxious when your horse goes 
home riderless? In your place, I should let 
your groom ride on as quickly as possible to 
ease their minds, and to tell them that you 
are on the road with me.” 

“You are more thoughtful than I am!” 
she returned, and gave the man his orders at 
once. 

Very welcome was his news when he rode 
up the avenue, for the arrival of ‘‘ Wallsend” 
had spread a panic through the house, where 
Marie was dearly loved by them all. 

When she reached home she told the tale of 
how the Captain had risked his life to save 
hers, in a few, thrilling, gratefal words ; and 
Lord Carstairs held his hand clasped firmly, 
while he thanked him for his child's life, as- 
soaring him that he had made friends of both 
him and Lady Carstairs for ever. Nor would 
they hear of his returning to Sir Jasper Fern- 
dale’s house, ani Godfrey very gladly accepted 
their invitation to remain with them, 





CHAPTER XI. 
‘'? LOV€ YOUR DAUGHTER WITH ALL MY HEART.’” 


Lapy Marre was too brave. She could not 
be induced to go to bed, which would have 
been the only wise course for her. She was 
an essentially gratefal and warm-hearted gizl, 
and she wanted to render the house as bright 
as possible, and to make Captain Hamilton’s 
visit to them a happy one. Aninvitation wag 
also sent to Sir Jasper Ferndale, and they 
were & merry party at the Towers, but it socom 
eoaaee evident that Lady Marie was not 
well. 

The girl did her best to be cheerfal, and 
was eo fitfally ; but she could not keep it up, 
and at lass she was obliged to give in. 

What at first would probably have been & 
severe cold only, assumed proportions nearly 
akin to rheumatic fever. 

Sir Jasper Ferndale was a jovial man, and 
strongly objected to the shadowy side of life ; 
0 he quickly cleared cff from the Towers, bat 
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Captain Hamilton could not be induced to 
accompany him. 

* Lord Carstairs,’ he eaid, earnestly, ‘let 
me stay! I will not deceive you upon any 

t. I love your daughter with all my 

$, and the thought of being far away from 
her at such a time absolutely distracts me. 
I admit that, even if I gain her love in the 
fature, 1 am no good match for her. In a 
worldly point of view she might do far better, 
bat no man could care for her more sincerely 
than I do. Little darling! I knew that she 
‘was empress of my heart directly I saw her! 
Her bonnie blue eyes looked so honest and 
trae! Their g'ance went straight home into 
my eoul! So far, I am only a ‘soldier of for- 
tune.’ I have bui little besides my pay. In 
the fotare I suppose I shall inherit Storm 
Castie and my uncle's title. He does not 
seem very much inclined for matrimony, I 
believe ; but few people know less of Sir God- 
frey than Ido.” 

“No,” laughed the Earl, ‘Ladies in 

do not seem to interest my old friend 
Baronet. Yet he is strangely fond of 
Marie. She does very much as she likes with 
him, I can assure you. The ‘Bengal Tiger,’ 
as some people call him, is as tame as @ tabby 
With her.” 

“Who can wonder at that?’ replied the 
Oaptain, with a smile. “ She is such a win- 
some wee thing!” 

“I tell you honestly, Hamilton, that I 
believe she will be hard to gain, but I owe 
you such a debt of gratitude that I will not 
stand in ycor light, even though, naturally, 
I should have preferred her marrying a richer 
man. Siey here as long as you like, Marie 
is free to choose for herself. I cannot promise 
to in any way influence her: These things 
should come from the hearé; but I promise in 
no Wise to prejudice her against your wuit. If 
is comes to anything, I hope Marie will bring 
about « beiter state of things between you and 
your uncle." 

‘*My dear Lord Carstairs, I have no wish 
whatever to poach upon my cousin Frank’s 
preserves,” 

‘Do you know Frank Sianley ?"’ inqnired 
the Earl. 

**No. We have never met; but I understand 
thas he is a good-looking fellow. He has been 
stayicg with you, has he not?”’ 

** He bas, and I liked him immensely! ” 

*' Were he and Lady Marie friends?” 

‘Undoubtedly. And at one time I thought 
they promised to be more than friends.” 

A spasm passed over the soldier's features. 

*“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, ‘I had 
not thought of arival! Lord Carstairs, I en- 
treat you to tell me the truth. Does she love 
him? If 20, let me go away at once! I could 
not stand by and see that!” 

**My dear boy, how oan I tell? Women 
are altogether in prehensible upon the sub- 
= of their love affairs, She certainly liked 

im; and, moreover, J am sure he liked her. 
And, having urrived at a certain degree of 
intimacy which gave.promiae of love, she 
assured me that they were only friends; and I 
~~" band to confess that Marie is a truthfal 
gir Ad 

“Thank Providence that it is no worse! I 
feared that she was lost to me! And, oh! 
Lord Carstairs, I feel that I could not face 
life without her. You do not think my unole’s 
en me would infiaence her against 
me ” 

“* Marie never goes by the opinion of anyone 
else,” lauzhed the Earl. “She is a deter: 
mined liitie woman indeed. If she thought 
Bir Godfrey unjust to you, it would certainly 
militate in your favour. She sbhors in. 
justice.” 

‘My uncle does me no wrong, Lord Oar- 
stairs. If he likes Frank Stanley he has 
every right to stick to him. And, from all I 
hear, he is worthy of hia good lack. 1 do not 
a 
_ “Weill, some heirs would, bat I like your 
independence. Honestly, I believe Stanley is 
& good fellow ! - I would have accepted him as 
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® son-in-law with pleasure. I think he ia cal. 
culated to make a woman happy; and Sir 
Godfrey very much wished the match.” 

‘‘Ah! Then he will go against me in the 
matter?" 

‘I think it quite possible. Sir Godfrey is 
my oldest friend; but I am bound to admit 
that he is peculiar and crochety. Still, you 
hold your own place in my gratitude and 
esteem, from which position no one can move 
you! Your own unworthiness alone wonld 
change me towards yon—and that I do not 
fear. If Marie cares for you {i will do my 
best to enable you to marry when she wishes 
todoso. I am nota rich manfor the position 
Ihave to keep ap; but sbe.is my only child, 
and she shali want for nothing! And I may 


add that, personally, I like you very mush!” 
rere Hamilton grasped 


the Earl's 


“ How shall I ever thank you for your 
generous conduct towards me?” he asked, 
with feeling. 

‘By being kind to Marie if you gain her, 
my boy! I am pleased with your openness 
and hones‘y! Some men would not have 
named their feelings and hopes at all, but 
would jast have accepted my hospitality, and 
made their ranning!” 

‘*} conld scarcely do that as a detrimental. 
In my position I was bound in honour to 
ascertain your wishes before I attempted to 
gain your daughter.’ Had I had a better home 
to offer her, with rank, and wealth, the case 
might have been different.” 

** You're a good fellow, Hamilton!” said the 
Earl, laying his hand kindly upon his 
shoulder. ‘‘ Remember, whatever happens, I 
am your friend,’’ and he had need to remem. 
ber it in a fature not very far off. 

Those were anxious days which followed for 
them at The Towers, for Lady Marie was 
very, very iil. 

The poor little woman was delirious, and 
her father and mother could make neither 
head nor tail of her fancies. t 

At one time she was goiag over that last 
ride again on ‘‘ Wallsend,” then gratefally 
thanking Godfrey Hamilton for her life. 

She always spoke his name softly and with 
evident feeling, and her parents wondered if 
she loved him, whether hia sudden, passionate 
fancy for her was reciprocated. 

They almost hoped it was, for his deep love 
for her touched them, and daily they grew to 
love and trust him more and more. At other 
times she spoke of her secret which no one 
must ever know. 

What secret could their bright, open. darling 
- ae —— she could wish to keep from 
them 

Her life had been an opén book for all to 
read, This must be some heated fancy, and 
they tried to shut the thorght of it fcom their 
minds. Then she asked for Frank Stanley, 

It seemed as if some had come ‘to 
her, for, having apoken of him once, she did 
not appear abies to get rid of the thought of 
him; and they fancied that he, too, had some 
secret, or that he was mixed up with.hers. 

‘‘I_ kaow your secret, Frank,” she mur- 
mured, “and I will help you if Iocan!" 

It was @ repetition of what she had said to 
him face to face, and now she camera of her 
brain had reproduced it. 

The door of’ her chamber stood open, and 
Captain Hamilton, passing down the passage, 
heard her words, 

He’ stood ‘still, rooted, as it were, to the 
spot; then rushed on, as the thought came to 
him that he was listening to what was notin: 
tended for him to hear. 

Those words troubled him sorely. 

The secret which she knew was, he thought, 
of course, Frank's love for her; the rest of 
the speech he Gould not understand. In what 
did his cousin need help ? 

Was he in any trouble which kept him 
apart from Lady Marie? If so, what more 
— than that she should desire to help 

m . 

He remembered that she hai spoken of 
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some trouble. Waa it that some circumstance 
prevented her from becoming Frank's wife? 
If 80, could ke not assist her ? 

Dearly as he loved her, her happiness was 
morse to her than his own. 

It was agony to him to think of her as the 
wife of another man ; and yet so noble was his 
nature that he was ready to do that thing 
which would give him pain, for he would, he 
told himself, rather suffer himself than see 
her do so. 

Lady Marie clang to the subject of Frank 
Stanley, even as she became better; and be. 
fore long she made the request that he should 
be sent for, and her parents, who never denied 
her anything, wrote for him to come at once, 

“ Godfrey, my boy !”’ said the Harl, kindly, 
“Marie has asked for Frank. Her mind 
seems to be resting upon him very much, 
She certainly told me that they were only 
friends, bit her anxiety to eee him looks 
more than friendly. Iam _ sorry for you, but 
I felt bovnd to follow out her wishes. We 
have sent for him.” 

There was a long se, Then the honest 
face was lifted, fall of sadnese. 

“And you think it best. for me to go 
away?” 

‘‘Not in the least. You have long leave, 
In your place I should see it to the end.” 

ouenen pause, Then @ warm olasp of the 


“Thank you. I wilbaiay. Afterall, what 
we want is to me ore If Ioan bea 
stepping-stone to that I shall «not com- 


‘And you?" asked thé Earl, kindly. 

* Do not consider‘me,. I am used to hard 
knocks, I ghali-haveall i had before—my pro- 
fession, -I stand alone in the world, save for 
my uncle, whom I scarcely know!” 

‘*T wish he was acquainted with you better, 
Godfrey. You have been altogether misunder- 
stood by him.” ' 

“* Well, not even that. He has never had 
the chance of understanding me. « He has 
ignored me!” 

* Perbaps he will be sorry when he hears 
how you saved the life of his little pet, Marie. 
I believe he really loves the child, I ought to 
have written to'tell him ere this ; buplama 
poor correspondent, “and so is: he, therefore 
very few letters pasa between us, notwithstand- 
ing the fact of our long-standing: friendship, 
and I have had a further excasein my anxiety 
about my daughter.’ 

‘Do not write on my account, Lord Car- 
stairs; there is not the faintest need,” said 
Godfrey. : 

‘There Ido not agree with you. I owe it 
to you to inform your uncle what you really 
are. He led me to believe you something very 
different.” 3 

“I hope he said nothing to my deitri- 
ment?” u 

“No, I cannot say that. He simply spokeot 
you slightingly, with dislike, and I did not 
stay to inquire whether it was jast or reason- 
lees. I am convinced now that it is the 
latter.” 

“Is is, indeed. My conscience is clear of 
jast cause of offence against my uncle, or of 
anything to canse him to have it against me. 

“Tam gure of it. It-is a:mad: point—an 
actual prejudice!” 2 

“ Thank you for your faith in me. I will 
do my best to deserve it,” anawered the Cap- 
tain, earnesly, and the Earl returned to bis 
daughter's room. . fn 

She me propped up -with pillows, and 
looked at him eager eyes. fs. 

“ Have you sent for Frank ?"’ she inquired. 

‘* Yes, darling, he will doubtless be here t0- 
morrow. Have you no one elae to ask about? 
Captain Hamilton would not go away while 
you were ill, Marie, although this must have 
been a dali enough house td visit at. He 
benny leave a in our trouble, but Sir Jasper 
was off like a shot.’ 

“You like the Captain, father?" she 
answered, with a smile. + 

“T do, lassie, and so does your mother. I 
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js inexplicable to me that anyone should dislike 
him as his uncle joes.” i 

“J don’s think it is tome, papa. Sir God- 
trey cannot bear anyone to be anything, except 
himeelf. It isa littleness I have noticed in his 
character. If it appertained only to his love 
[should call it jealousy, bat it runs beyond 
that. He dislikes Godfrey because he will fill 
bis place hereafter, and probably far better 
than he has done himeelf. My godfather is 
very kind to me, but the life he leads is alto- 
gether useless to his fellow.men, I am glad 
you, at any rate, do Captain Hamilton 
justice.” : 
nl I do, indeed | Marie, he is a poor man, but 
he is honest and loyal. Of that Iam sure; and 
his affections are warm and constant. He is 
a man whom it would be very unfair fo flirt or 
trifle with, He is too much in earnest, and 
underetands nonb of the.arts of flirtation. He 
ie 2 plain man.” 

“So Sir Godfrey always said,” laughed’ the 
girl.. ‘‘Nay, he called him to me ‘an ugly 
do ! 1. 

f And you endorse his opinion? Oh! Marie, 
bis only resemblance to that animal is that he 
loves you with a dog's love, which is far more 
constant than a man’s,’ said the Earl, some- 
what reproachfully; but the girl did not 
answer him, 

Tue pale face flashed rosy-red, the beauti- 
fol eyes met her father’s, and fell beneath his 

netratiog gaze. The thin fingers were inter- 

ced, nervously ; there wasa tremble about 
the “ mobile” mouth. 

“T will say no more, darling, if it distresses 
you,” said her father, kindly ; “but I felt in 
duty bonnd to make a protest against my old 
friend Sir Godfrey’s treatment of the man 
who has caved your life.” 

“ There js no need, papa!" she answered, 
softly. ‘*No one can tell me the worth of 
i Hamilton better than I know it my- 
8 | ” 

The Earl was puzzled. He couldn’t for the 
life of him make out whether his daughter's 
feelings were involved or no ! 








CHAPTER XII. 
FRANK STANLEY BAS A PRESENTIMENT, 


Tue following day Lady Marie insisted upon 
getting up, and she was lying upon the sofa 
in her own room when Frank Stanley arrived. 

Captain Hamilton had not seen her at all, 
and a spasm of pain contracted his heart as 
he Jearnt that she had asked for Frank to be 
taken up to her at once, 

When the dog-cart dashed up to the door, 
which the Earl had sent to meet him at the 
station, Godfrey escaped into the smoking- 
room, and there, under the soothing inflaence 
of “a weed,” he fought down the voice of 
self, which was but too eager to be heard. 

_ The Earl conducted Frank upstairs, having 
given him a cordial welcome, and, at Marie’s 
request, left them alone together. 

She was resting upon her pillows, with a 
=n face, but eagerly held out her hand to 

1m. 

“So you have come, Frank!” she said, with 
& smile. 

“Could you doubt for a moment that I 
should do 0?” he answered, kindly. ‘And 
I waa to tell you, from Sir Godfrey, that he 
¥vilicome also if you would Jike to see him. 
He was very pleased to me to you, 
Marie; in fact, I fear your invitation to me 
has set off those wild hopes in his mind in 
which he indulged before.” 

: “Oh! 80 that was what he thought, was 
it?” she asked, growing more rosy still. “And 
What did you think, Frank?” 

“ Well, you see, dear, I couldn't very. well 
Make & mistake, being in your confidence, 
We know. don’t we, little woman?” 

‘Yes, Frank, we know,” she answered, with 
& forced laugh. “How nice it is that we so 
thoroughly understand one another !” 

They were hand in hand then, but she 


— for I have so much to talk to you 
about.” 
He accepted the chair she indicated readily, 
and turneé towards her. 
‘Before you tell me anything eleo, Marie, 
I want to hear how you got this terrible 
attack of rheumatism.” 
“Ah! that isa part of the story. Frank, 
do you remember my ng promise?” 
‘*Can I ever forget it? Marie, I cannot be 
grateful enough to you for your friendship. 
You acted like a brick, walking into my uncle 
as you did. I was in a r hole. You 
know how peculiar he is. It would have been 
worse than useless to confess to him that I had 
fallen in love with that beautifal will-o’-the- 
wisp, Miss FitzHerbert. He would have been 
farious with me for not carrying out his 
wishes to the letter, and it might have proved 
& serious matter to me; but my uncle would 
never be angry with you.” 
** Would he not? Then I find I can be 
angry with him; but of that by-and-by. I 
am glad my words helped you, Frank |" 
** Helped me! They exonerated me altogether. 
You took all the blame, you dear, good girl, 
and wouldn’t let me bear a scrap of it, although 
I deserved far more than you did.” 
She smiled at him more than half sadly. 
‘* You are my first visitor, Frank. I am 
not very well yet, and must not expend my 
strength in too many,polite speeches. I pro- 
: pe to help you if I could, and now I think 
can.” 
The small hands were trembling. He took 
them into his own protectingly. 
‘* Marie, child, you don’t mean about her?” 
The blue eyes met his bravely. 
“Yes! I have seen her again, and I can 
give you her address.” 
Frank Stanley fell on his knees beside her, 
and covered her hand with kisser, and at that 
unfortunate moment the Countess entered. 

She shut the door again at once, and neither 
of them saw her, and finding her husband, 
she told him what she had witnessed. 

‘* Ah!” he said, somewhat regretfally. ‘So 
that is their secret, after all. I am sorry, for 
Godfrey Hamilton’s sake. He has become quite 
@ son to me, and this will be a heavy blow to 
him; otherwise I am pleased at Marie’s 
choice; but I confess I cannot understand why 
she should make a secret or a mystery of it. 
She might know that I should be satisfied ; but 
I sup now Stanley will speak out, and the 
thing will be settled.” 

‘‘T shall be very much surprised if he does 
not!” replied the Countess, And very much 
surprised she was, for not one word was said 
by either Frank Stanley or Marie, and the 
Earl began to fame about it. 

But to return to Lady Marie’s chamber, 
where we left Frank upon his knees, kissing 
her hand, in gratitude for the trouble she had 
taken for him, and the good news she had 
given him. 

“Mr. Bramley gave the tickets for our ball 
to Mrs. and Miss FitzHerbert, and intended 
to accompany them himeelf, bat the illness 
and death ofa relative prevented his doing so, 
and they came alone. This we learnt from 
him, when he called some time after, and I 
accepted his invitation to breakfast on the 

morning of the ‘meet’ at Harlington for your 
sake. Papa was unable to accompany me; and 
T am sure he thought me a very obatinate girl, 
for I insisted on going withouthim. To make 
things worse, my hunter, dear old ‘ Velvet,’ 
fell ill, and I decided to ride the new horse, 
‘Wallsend.’ Well, I went over, and saw both 
Mes. and Mies FitzHerbert. It seemed to me 
that they had been biding themselves on pur- 
pose, The mother wae, however, profuse in her 
apologies at not having called, and seemed 
most anxious to find out whether we still had 
visitors in the house; and it appeared to 
interest the ‘Ice Queen’ too. I might be 
wrong, but I thought I noticed disappointment 
upon the face of the daughter for one fleéting 
moment, and relief spon that of the mother, 





Withdrew her fingers. 


‘Bit down and make yourself quite com- | 


the more 80 of the two. Her daughter always 
looks like a beautifal statue. It would not 
seem natural for her to do anything like other 
ay oy but she rides well, I muet say that 
or her!” 

‘* Marie!’ said Frank, reproachfally, ‘ you 
evidently do not like my divinity?” 

*T confees she chills me. I longed to say 
something to her about you, but for the life 
: me J couldn’t. She frozs the words on my 
ips.” ® 
* Mine will be so warm that they will not 
freeze," he replied, happily, ‘‘and I feet 
sure that the coldness of which you com- 
plain does not extend to her heart. No 
girl with really frigid feelings ever had 
eyes like hers. They are full of deep, pas- 
sionate meaning; difficult to fathom. Love 
will melt the Ice Qaeen, rest assured. No, noi 
She could not dance as she does if her soul 
was not fall of the sweet poetry of passionate 
love. I may have to wait for days, weeks, 
months, or even years, but I shall live to see 
that love flash forth in its full beauty. The 
ice will be melted, and My Queen will remain |“ 

He spoke with passiongte fervour, and she 
raised her hand faintly, as though she would 
stay his words. Perhaps they pained her, for, 
little as he dreamed it, she had loved him. 

‘‘ I am very commonplace in my feelings,” 


‘she murmured, somewhat impatently. ‘‘ Don't 


let your language be too high-flown, Frank; it 
goes over my head !”’ 

He laughed. 

“Tf you had not yourself told me that you 
care for some one, Marie,” he remarked, ‘' I 
should scarcely have believed it; you are a 
very matter-of-fact! ” 

“T believe I am, And is it not fortunate 
we do not all soar so high ! There would ba no 
one to keep a fair balance, and to hang on te 
yoar coat-tails as you go up?"’ she laughed. 
‘* But to go on with my story. ‘ Wallsend’ did 
not treat me in a gentlemanly or honourable 
manner ; in fact, he eloped with me, and having 
run me wildly over the country he left mein 
& brook to drown!” 

‘‘Oh, Marie, howI wish I had been there te 
help you!”’ 

“Thank you ; but I was not left alone, I 
had the assistance of a member of the family. 
Captain Godfrey Hamilton saved my life, 
Frank |!” 

Frank Stanley gave a low whistle. 

‘The deuce hedid! How on earth did he 
come across your path ?”’ 

“Seeing that he saved my life, I think 
Providence must have sent him.” 

‘* Well, I am surprised |! I don’t think my 
uncle will be pleased to hear that you have 
made the Captain’s acquaintance, little 
woman.” 

rT) Why ?” 

“T oan hardly answer that, People have 
their likes and their dislikes, you know, and Sir 
Godfrey does not appreciate his nephew and 
namesake,” 

“‘ More shame for him. Captain Hamilton 
is a perfect gentleman!” she answered, 
warnly, 

“Don’t be angry with me, child! I have 
nothing to do with it, you know. I have never 
met the man. Do not let us quarrel about 
Godfrey Hamilton!” 

She gave a little impatient sigh. 

‘*T hate injastics, Frank. The Captain isa 
really nice fellow. You say youand he have 
never met; but you will meet now, and I want 
you two to be friends." 

‘« Here now, is he? Well, Marie, I shall, you 
may be sure, judge for myself. My uncle's 
opinion will not guide me, whatever yours may 
do. At any rate, I am gratefnl to the Captain 
for helping you out of your difficulties, for you 
are very dear to me, little friend. And now,” 
he added, eagerly, ‘‘tell me, there’s a pet, 
where to find my Oleopatra ! ’’ 

“At the Priory at Harlington. Frank, de 
yon remember bow upset Mrs. FitzHerbert 
was the night of our fancy dress ball?” 

' Yes, poor thing! She seemed pretty bad 
when she came into the conservatory, and 





Both were kind to me, but Mrs, FitzHerbert 
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must have been 60, I think, as she made a rush 
for it, and went off at once.” 

** And do you recollect your uncle's inexplic- 
able illness? ” 

“To be sure I do. I have always feared 
that he had a slight stroke; but he has never 
shown symptoms of any return.” 

“I think he and Mrs. FitzHerbert were 
upset at seeing one another. I think those two 
have been friends—moge than friends.” 

‘* Nonsense, Marie! What! Unole Godfrey ! 
Tt is not in him, child! I cannot picture any 
less suitable or sympathetic being to hang a 
romance upon. I can't follow you there, 
Marie, indeed |” 

*' So papa says, but I shall keep to my own 
opinion ; and when I see Sir Godfrey agaia I 
shall make a point of trying to find out. The 
aubject really interests me, After all, I think 
I will have Sir Godfrey here, It might serve 
two good purposes. He might make it up with 
Mrs. FitzHerbert, and he would find out his 
mietake about Captain Hamilton.” 

‘* Marie,” Jaughed the other, “ how you 
aviuse me! Have you known Sir Godfrey so 
Jong, and yet think that he would ever admit 
himeelf to be in the wrong! As for Mrs, 
FitzHerbert, you surely do not think that a 
still beautifal woman like that would go in for 
@ grizzly old bear like Uncle Godfrey! Nor 
would he, Iam sure, ever marry— no, not if an 
angel came down from Heaven and made love 
to him, which you will admit is scarcely 
likely !"’ 

“Scarcely ! Bat, Frank, it isthe unforeseen 
which always happens. Anyway, they might 
make up their quarrel, even if they don’t 
get married, and I believe they will both be 
the better for it." 

‘80 you stick to your romance?” laughed 
Mr. Stanley. 

‘Rather! And now, Frank, will you go 
over to the Priory this afternoon? I said the 
horse was not to be taken out. I thought you 
would probably like a drive?” 

** You good little woman, that was kind of 
you. Marie, how am I ever to thank you for 
your goodness tome? Bat for you I might 
never have met my queen again. You cannot 
think, dear, the strong hold she has taken of 
my fancy! I am always thinking of her, and 
by night she haunts my dreams. I must make 
her love me, I must gain her for my wife!” 


‘* It is very strange that you should like her 
89 much, Frank !” answered tho girl, thonght- 
fally. “I should have fancied you would have 
liked a loving and sympathetic wife. Miss 
FitzWerbert has such a dream haunted look. 
She is so very, very—unusual; bot I grant 
that she is most statverquely beautifal! " 

‘* Ay, she is; and think, dear, what it would 
be to pat life into the statue—the life of love! 
It is worth living for. I do not mind diffi. 
enlties, I shall glory in overcoming them, 
glory in seeing light come into that calm, cold, 
lovely face, and I shall see it I know. I can 
pictare it, jast how she will look at me with 
the lovelight in those exquisite eyes !"’ 

Again Marie sighed. 

*' Frank, I hope, I pray that she may be all 
yen think—that she will crown your man- 
hood with the glory yod expect—the glory of 
Jerlove. There can be no greater joy than 
mutusllove, May it be yours. I do not think 
I must talk any more to-day. You are my first 
visitor, you know!” 

‘ What! have you not seen the Captain?” 

She flashed hotly, 

‘ No, Ihave seen no one, I will receive 
him to-morrow. Please tell him so from 
me.”’ 

** Willit do when I return, Marie?” 

She smiled. 

** You will go at once, then? ” 

‘Yes! if you don’t mind. Marie, I have a 
strange feeling that I must go. Do you belisve 
10 preeentimente, dear? J do, and I feel, some- 
hew, that I shall be wanted to-day.” 

She smiled again. 








“TI don’t think I am superstitious, Frank ; 
but if you are pray start at once.” 

He clasped her hand and left her, and a few 
minutes after he was upon his way to The 
Priory ! green 

To be continued.) 








Amone the Anglo. Saxons every portion of the 
human body had a recognized monetary value, 
and any one injuring the person of another 
had to pay his victim the legal price for the 
damage done. The parts of the face were 
more highly valued than those of any other 
portion of the body, showing how much im- 
portance was attached by our Saxon ancestors 
to their personal appearance. If a man in 
those days knocked out one of the front teeth 
of his neighbour, he had to pay him six 
shillings as a compensation, but if he destroyed 
his beard he had to hand over no less than 
twenty shillings. He might, however, break 
his countryman’s thigh bone for twelve and 
hie ribs for three shillings apiece. He was 
allowed, of course, to smash up the members 
of an outlaw or an enemy of his country 
gratis. 

Astnautar Asiatic people called the Akas, 
who live among the hills north of Assam, dip 
the barbs of their arrows in aconite, and they 
are so made that when any attempt is made to 
plack ont the arrow, the barb breaks off and 
remains in the wound. The poison is so 
deadly that even a buffalo usually falls, after 
running a few yards, when he has been struck 
by one. Some of the superstitions of the Akas 
are carious. Ifariver rans between an Aka’s 
house and bis burying-place, his coul can never 
go home after death. This inability of the 
spirit to cross water is, however, overcome by 
stretching a string across the stream that 
divides the grave from the house of the de- 
parted. The ghost can easily cross when the 
slightest foothold is given him. 

Awmonc the many old customs which would 
seem to be sinking into oblivion in our busy 
life of the nineteenth century is the due observ- 
ance of Valentine’s.day, and yet the anniver- 
sary has excited many sweet fancies in great 
minds. Lord Macaulay, among others, wrote a 
long poem in 1851, entitled My Valentine, to 
the late Countess Beauchamp. What have the 
loves of men and maidens to do with the Saint 
martyred in Rome in 270? Noone knows, for 
the observance of the festival dates back to 
centuries before the Saint existed. In some 
religions houses still, billets bearing Saint 
names, are drawn for on St. Valentine’s-day, 
and those who participate in it, try throughout 


.| the year to practise the special Saint's virtues. 


“A new flower, called the ‘ snow flower,’ has 
been discovered in the north of Siberia, where 
the ground is perpetually covered with snow. 
This wonderful flower lifts its head from the 
frozen ground at the commencement of 
January each year. It opens in a day, and at 
the end of the third it fades and dies. The 
flower has five petals, each petal three inches 
in diameter,and they are covered, with what 
appears like crystallised snow, having the 
form ofa star. Atthe end cf the third day, 
at the extremity of the anthers. small sparkling 
points like diamonds become visible, about the 
size ofa pin’s head; theese are the seeds of 
this marvellous plant. 

Tue royal plate of England is a treasury in 
itself, comprising several handred pieces of 
gold and silver and of inestimable value,” It 
is kept in several strong rooms in glass cases 
behind iron bare, and can only be seen by 
persons who have obtained permits after 
proper identification. Part is at Windsor, 
pars in the Tower of London, where are also 
the crown jewels, and the eye is fairly dazzled 
by the abundance of wealth. Piates of gold, 
richly chased ; plates of silver, beautifally en- 
graved; platters, with appropriate mottoes ; 
vases, pitchers, goblets, centre-pieces, knives, 


-| forks, spoons of unique shape and rich orna- 
} mentation, 





A MAD ACT. 
—o— 


Mr. Scorsy sat in his office one cold wintry 
night, hia thoughts busy, qaite b'isefally 
occupied, for one week from that day would 
be his wedding-day, and he would be the 
happiest of men. 

ora Bright wasa lovely girl and quites 
belle in the pretty town wtere she bat lived 
all her life. 

The bridegroom-eslect sat wrapped in pro. 
found meditation, building his castle in the 
air with all the usual disregard to cost, which 
characterises young people. 

He was @ flourishing lawyer, and the dainty 
little home which he had just built for his 
bride was ready, and the future seemed all 
couleur de rose. ° ; 

‘I will close the office now,” he said at 
length, rising to his feet, ‘‘for I shall only 
have time to go up to the hotel and get my 
dinner, then pack my belongings all ready for 
the early morning train. Ah! "—stopping 
short at sound of a familiar knock—“ thers 
comes the postman. What can he have for 
me?”' 

He threw open the office door, and a moment 
later he stood alone in the room with a letter 
in his band—a letter addressed to Harold 
Scorby, E-q., in a strange, cramped, unfani- 
liar hand. Heswiftly tore it open. 

‘Mr. Scorsy "—it said. ‘You think that 
you are on the high.road to success. You 
believe that you are loved for yourself alone, 
and the thought never occurs to you that you 
may be onlya miserable dupe. Dora Bright 
loves you, but she loves money better. 
Remember my words, ‘There's many 4 be | 
"swixt cop and lip,’ and old Anstey, the mil- 
lionaire, is paying your sffianced bride very 
close attention. I warn you. ‘A word to the 
wise,’ etc. Of course, you will not heed my 
warning, but the day will come when yon will 
remember my words to your sorrow.” 

That was all—no signature, no date, only 
those crue), stinging words which for 4 
moment stunned Harold Scorby with the 
force of a blow. ’ 

He crushed the letter into his pocket, his 
face pale as death, and, pouring 9 glass of 
water from a carafe upon the table, drank it 
eagerly, 

“I will go home,” he muttered, slowly. 
*t How can [ believe one word of that cowardly 
letter? It is true that I have not heard from 
Dora lately with regularity, and her letters 
have been short and uusatisfactory, but her 
excuee has been a good one. She has been 20 
occupied with preparations for the coming 
event. I will pay no heed to that cowardly 
blow struck in the dark. I will go to Framp- 
ton to-morrow as agreed, and when I have 
told Dora all we will havea merry laugh at 
my expense.” 

He put on his overcoat gloves, and, 
donning his hat, made his way Into the street. 
The wind blew the snow into his face, the 
gas-lights flared and flickered, but Harold 
Scorby was oblivious to all else save his own 
dreary thoughts; for, try as he mighi, be 
could not forget that letter. 

What if it were trae? said doubt and mis- 
trust, the two dark fiends which had taken 
possession of his heart. , 

** Tt cannot be true!" he “ Bhe is 
the very embodiment of truth and honour! 
She would not be guilty of such a horrible 
wrong! And she loves me—she loves me with 
all her heart! Heaven bless my darling!— 
my wife to be !"’ 

He reached his hotel, and two hours later 
everything was in readiness for an early 
departure ; and in the grey light of a chill, 
wintry dawn Mr. Soorby started upon hi# 
journey—that fatal journey which waa destined 
to mar his whole lite! 

It was to be a three days’ holiday, but Harold 
rather epj it—or he would have done #0 
had it not for that strange aching in his 
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heart, where the anonymous letter lay upon 
hie breast like a weight of stone. 

Stopping at a town on the ronte, several 

ngers entered the coach in which Scorby 
was travelling. Among them was a young 
man from the town of Frampton, with whom 
he was somewhat acquainted. 

Tne two greeted each other warmly, and 
Dick Graham seated himself at Scorby’s 
side. 

“T have been up the road a day’s journey,” 
he said, “and am on my way home. Going 
to be » grand wedding to-morrow night—have 
you heard of it? Your old friend, Miss 
Bright, is going to marry Anstey, the rich 
broker. He is immensely wealthy, and every- 
body says that she will be the most envied 
woman in Frampton. Why, Harold, what is 
the matter?” 

“Nothing. I am subject to attacks of pain 
in my heart. By the way, are you sure of 
this piece of news, Graham?” 

Diok nodded confidently. 

“Sare as I am alive! There could be no 
mistake, for Miss Dora told me herself that 
she was s00n to be married, and as old Austey 
bas been devoted in that quarter for a long 
time, I have no reason to doubt the story that 
was told me. However, when you reach 
Frampton——”, 

“I am not going to Frampton, Dick! 1 
have no business there now, and no desire to 
attend Miss Bright’s wedding. [shall stop at 
Tring, and take the first train for home. I 
ask you—nay, beg of ydu, to tell no one that 
you mes me, Will you promise me this, 


ill. Bat do nothing rash. I would 
not have told you of this rumour if Miss 
Bright herself had not confirmed the story.” 

“No matter; I have heard something of 
this before. I have come to the conclusion 
that women are all alike—frauds and shams— 
and I have no desire to meet Mies Bright 
when she has become Mrs, Anstey.” 

He kept his word. At Tring he left the 
train, and a little later was whirling back to 
his home as fast as steam could carry him. 

Poor misguided Harold! His rash folly 
bad rained his own happiness for ever! 

He returned to his office a pale, broken- 
spirited man, grave and sad. 

Days went by. His wedding-day that was 
to have been passed with the rest. Two days 
luter he opened the morning paper, and read 
this announcement,— 

“ Died.—Siaddenly, of disease of the heart, 
at her home at Frampton, Miss Dora Bright. 
Aged twenty-two years.” 

Aod in the marriage notices this :— 

‘“‘Married.—At the residence of J. Bright, 
Eeq., on Thursday, the 20sh inst., Misa Jane 
Bright to W. Anstey, Esq.” 

The paper fell from Harold's nerveless 
hands, and ne knew no more. 

For a long time he remained unconacious, 
and when he awoke to life again he was 
raging in the delirium of brain fever. 

Is had all been a mad mistake! The 
anonymous letter had been written by some 
coward who seoretly hated Harold. The mar- 
riage which had been referred to was that of 
her cousin Jane, as well as her own wedding 
soon after. It was all a mistake—a game of 
cross-purposges, which had wrought fearfal 
results, 

Harold Scorby recovered, bat he ia a heart- 
broken man. Pale and grave, he goes about 
his daily business. He is getting rich, but he 
cares nothing for riches; and all the rest of 

life is devoted to regret and remorse and 
undying sorrow for his own rash folly. 








A Frencu scientist has discovered a new 
method of predicting the weather. It is based 
Upon the scintillations of the stars, which, he 
has Observed, increase greatly before storms, 
thus giving token of disturbances in the 
Upper atmosphere long before meteorological 
instruments have registered any change. 





A CRUEL SILENCE. 


—0i— 
CHAPTER VII. 


For ® moment, strong man as he was, 
Harold Keith shivered as though smitten by a 
sudden blow ; then he pulled himseif together 
and tore open the little grey envelope, which, 
innocent and harmless as it looked, had yet 
had power to move him so, 

His hand shook as he unfolded the single 
sheet of paper! He hardly knew what he 
expected or what he feared ; only he knew full 
well that nothing but trouble had ever come 
to him through the writer of that letter. 

It could hardly be called a letter though, for 
it consisted of two lines written in faint, 
wavering characters, as though by a hand 
enfeebled by illness. Just two lines, and yet 
they thrilled through and through Lord 
Keith's whole frame, 

“Go to the old place at Camberweil! 
Freedom awaits you! ” 

That was all! No signature, no beginning 
or eid to the strange communication ; but at 
the foot of the page was traced, still in the 
same tremulous hand, a date already a week 
old. Harold turned back to the envelope and 
re-read the address,— 


“oH. k., 
** Care of Messrs. Duncan & Blacker, 
* Pamp-court, 
** Temple,” 


Strange that a correspondent who had such 
power to move Lord Keith’s feslings should 
not know his real address. The postmark 
was Oamberwell, its date the day ufter that 
at the foot of the letter, so evidently it had 
waited at the office in Pamp-court some 
time. 

The lawyer's letter said as much. Mr, 
Dancan wrote very simply that he was away 
in the country when the con:munication 
arrived. His partner and clerks, not haviog 
the key to the enigma, could nos tell who 
‘HH. K.” was, and therefore the matter had, 
perforce, awaited his own return. He added 
he trusted the delay would be of no conse- 
quence to his client, and he hoped if he coald 
be of any service in the matter Lord Keith 
would not hesitate to make use of him. 

Andrew Dancan was something more than 
the legal adviser of the Rossmoor family—he 
was their staunch personal friend; and 20, 
when poor Harold found himself involved in a 
labyrinth of trouble which he dared not tell 
his father for fear*of breaking the Earl's 
heart, it had been a relief to him to take 
counsel with the trusty lawyer. 

Not that he had followed Mr. Duncan's 
advice. The solicitor urged him to face 
things bravely, and cut the bonds that bound 
bim ; but Harold shrank from exposure. And 
s0 things had gone on, the burden of con- 
cealment and misery weighing each year more 
heavily on the young man’s head until he 
looked, as his cousin Molly had discovered, a 
good ten years older then he was. 

And now it had come, this short, magic 
exhortation, ‘' Go to the old place at Camber- 
well, Freedom awaita you!” and Lord Keith 
felt aa though the intolerable load of suspense 
and misery was really to be lifted from his 
shoulders. . 

He must go to London that very day. He 
would brook no delay, but see for himself 
whether it was true, this marvellous news 
that had come to hand, He went out through 
the French windows on to the terrace, knowiag 
it was Lady Tregarthan’s custom to sit read- 
ing in a shady corner. She was not there, 
but Ivy Martin was in the favourite nook, a 
book in her hand. She was not reading is. 
Had Harold been watching her for half.an- 
hour, he would not have seen her turn a page. 
There was & strange sadpvess in the beautifal 
violet eyes, and Lord Keith forgot his haste to 
find his hostess—forgot everything, except 
that the girkhe loved waa in trouble! 








‘* What ia the matter?” 

There was a tenderness ia hia tones such as 
they took for no other woman. He had never 
spoken a word of love to Ivy. He dared not, 
but he could not prevent his voice softening 
whenever he addressed her. 

: _ looked up and tried to speak cheer- 
ully,— 

* Nothing ; only Iam very foolish!” 

Keith led her back to the rustic bench she 
had been sitting on, and took a place at her 


e. 

‘I don’t believe you would ory for nothing |!” 
he said, simply, ‘‘and your eyes are wet with 
tears!” 

‘It is only that I have been so happy here 
—and I am going away!” 

**Going away !"’ exclaimed Harold in dis- 
may. “ Why, I never heard a word about it! 
It was only last night Belle spoke of your 
going to Cornwall with them !’’ 

‘Yes! The letter only came this morning. 
Lady Tregarthan invited me for three 
months, and the time is nearly up, only I 
never thought of it. I was so happy! You 
see, I never remembered how the weeks were 
passing!” 

‘ Bat they are all so fond of you!” said 
Lord Keith, eagerly. ‘‘Iam sure Lady Tre- 
garthan will renew her invitation.” 

‘*She was going to write to-day, and ask 
them—my aunts, I mean— to let me stay over 
Christmas,” 

** Then——” 

‘* Bat you don’t understand ! I had a letter 
from Aunt Marion to-day, and she wants me 
to go back to them tc-morrow.”’ 

‘* Bat I thought they lived at Stocks’ Cot- 
tage?” 

‘They did live there. They have given 
notice to leave, and are not coming back any 
more.” 

‘* Why do they want you so particalarly ?” 

‘* They don’t want me!” said Ivy, bitterly. 
“ I was always a barden and encumbrance to 
them. Aunt Marion says ghis life of laxary 
will unfit me for my proper daties, and that 
she hears I am getting spoilt.” 

* Rabbish !"’ said Keith, lightly. ‘‘ I assure 
you, Miss Martin, I have watched you closely, 
and J see no sign of deterioration.” 

Bat Ivy did not smile. She looked near 


tears. 

‘*I¢ has been so beanutifal!’’ she said, 
simply, ‘everyone has been so kind to me, 
and I have enjoyed myself so much. It makes 
me miserable to think of going back to the old 
monotonous life.” 

*¢ Then don’t go back!” said Keith, persua- 
sively. ‘I am sure they would be only too 
glad to keep you here!” 

*I mast!” 

“ Why 2” 

The girl’s face flashed. 

“* You know I have no real claim on Lady 
Tregarthan. It is only that she is so kind. 
Aunt Marion says I ought to have more pride 
than to live on charity like this ; but that she 
shall never be surprised at anything I do, 
because I was born to bea trouble.” 

“Ivy!” 

His dark eyes were gleaming with indigna- 
tion, his hand had taken her little one into its 
clasp. It would have fared badly with the two 
old maids had they been delivered over to Lord 
Keith's tender mercies just then. 

“Ivy, he said, persuasively, ‘‘do you trust 


“More than anyone in the world!” she 
answered. ‘You know you saved my life, 
and you are Belle’s brother !”’ 

‘* I don’t want your gratitude, child!’ he 
said, hoarsely; ‘“‘I want something more. 
Ivy, there is a dark shadow over my life, and 
while it lasts I can never marry—can never 
have a home and ties as other men have ; bat 
there is just a glimpse of light in the cloud 
now—there is jast a chance the shadow may 
be lifted. If is is, will you come to me?” 

The girl's dark eyes drooped beneath his im- 
passionate gaze, but Harold was not hopeless. 

“My darling!” he said, eagerly. ‘*Can you 
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have patience, and trust me? “Bekeve me, 


« Pat it off till to-morrow, and then you 


Ivy, it is not want of love that has kept me | could escort Ivy toher aunts’. If you are both 
silent till now. I would gladly go this | resolved on her going you might as well see 


minute and ask your aunts for their treasure, 
bat I cannot. There is a shadow between us, 
sweetheart, it may take time to lift. Oan you 
trust me, Ivy? Do yon care enough for me 


to wait until I can claim you before all the | 


world?” 

‘It woald never do!” said Ivy, sadly. 
** Don't you know you are a grand person, 
Iam only Ivy. What would your parents say 
if you married a girl who is thought a barden 
and a disgrace by all her kindred?” 

“ Hush, dear!" and the man's voice had an 

my of entreaty. ‘‘Hush, Ivy! Never talk 


of your being a disgrace or a burden. Do you 


know, sweetheart, though I never realised my 
own seoret till tc-day, I have loved you from 
the first? My parents will welcome you ten- 
derly, and we will make you happy! ” 

** But you spoke of a shadow between us?” 

“Ay, child! anda heavy one; but I will 
spend my every effort in dispersing it. When 
I _ tree, Ivy, will you promise me your 

e ’ 


“I love you now!” she whispered ; “ but.I 
cannot understand the shadow!” 

“No,” said Keith, hastily, “that is the only 
secret I shall ever keep from you, sweetheart. 
You must let my past bury its dead!” 

Ivy looked at him anxiously. 

“Was it that you loved some one very much, 
and that she died?” 

“I never loved anyone but you,” he 
answered, fondly. ‘‘ You are my firat love, 
you will be my last. -Ivy, does that content 
you?” 

* Yes.” 

“ Heaven knows,” went on Lord Keith, 
sadly, ‘‘I have been foolish enough; bat [ 
never willingly wronged anyone—never in my 
life, dear, and Iam paying the penalty of my 
folly now right bitterly ; since bat for that I 
could claim you for my own now before the 
world!" ° 

There was no notion of his real meaning 
came toIvy. She thought he had, perhaps 





her safely there, and assure them from me we 
expect her back very soon!” 

Keith sighed. . 

‘I should like it of all things, bat I musé 
go to London to-day. If you will entrast me 
with the Misses Martin's address I will call on 
them before I leave London, and bring you a 
fall and particular accoant of your friend.” 

‘I suppose I must be content. I must go 
and hant up Geof. He will like to drive you 
to the station,” 

“Ivy!” he seized her hand the moment they 
were left alone, and spoke with feverish eager- 
ness. ‘ You will let it bs so. Emay come to 
your aunts—if I can.” 

The three last words were added after a 
Sa and spoken ia a very different tone. 

“ es.” 

‘“‘ And you will be glad to see me?” 

She bowed her head. 

“I trast you,” she said, simply. “I can- 
not understand the shadow you speak of, but 
I feel you love me, and that is enough,"’. 

“Love is better than all,” said Harold, 
fondly. “Ab! child, when I saw you first in 
the Tregarthan’s drawing-room [ little thought 
of all you were to be to me!” 

“You are quite sure?” she pleaded, wist- 
fally. ‘* You do love me in spite of my being 
a lonely, friendless girl, whom my aunts call a 
burden? You won’t be ashamed of me 
because I am not clever and accomplished ?” 

Keith’s hand rested lovingly on her 
shoulder, 

‘* Never think that, sweetheart! It may be 
weeks or months even before I can come to 
your aunts with my story; bat, believe me, 
Ivy, it will never be my wish to keep away. 
Child, you will be trae to me whatever 
happens?” 

** Whatever happens,” she answered, simply. 
‘‘ Even if it is years before you come back to 
me you will find me—waiting!" 

He looked down fondly on the sweet flower- 
tinted face so dear to him, but he did not kiss 


promised his father and mother not to marry the full red lips. 


withuut their consent ; and so, before he could 


He loved ivy Martin with a reverential 


propose to her openly, he had to obtain their , tenderness, as well as a passionate fervour. No 


sanction, 


caress of his shoald rest on her fair face until 


No suspicion of the truth came to her, or she , the shadow was lifted. 


would never have let her hand rest so con- 
fidently in his, never have let him read the 
lovelight in her violet eyes, 

Belle Tregarthan found them still in close 
conversation. It had struck Belle more than 
once lately Ivy might become her sister.in- 
law; but she had kept her suspicions to her- 
self with surprising discretion. Even now she 
betrayed nothing of her own fancy, but said, as 
though it was the most natural thing in the 
world for Lord Keith to be Miss Martin's 
adviser,— 

** Have you been persuading I 


wholesome rebellion, Keith ? adre feels, I 


| 
| 


to a little | 


| georet until after his visit to the “old place 


Ah! if he had only said less or more. If 
he had been firm enough to keep his love a 
at 
Camberwell,” or if he had told the gentle girl 
the true nature of the barrier between them, it 
would have been better for them both! 


—_—. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


Miss Pennincton'’s visit to her uncle and 
aunt was prolonged beyond the time first 


' spoken of. Both the Earl and Countess were 


suppose, that asa grandmother she ought not , 
to counsel revolt; bat I have told Ivy a dozen , 


times she had much better refase to go back to 
her aunts.” 

Keith smiled, 

** Rebellion is your natural state, Belle; but 
Ivy is cast in a different mould!" 

“Then you actually advise her going back 
to her aunts?" 

‘Tam afraid I do—for a time!” 

Belle shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Keith, you are too‘ good,’ and so is Ivy. 
You give me quite an appalling sense of my 
own wickedness, Besides, you make me 
anxious for your health. Superlatively good 
people never live long. Couldn't you both try 
to ay little wicked just to set my mind at 
ease »”» 

“ You will be a child all your days, Belle!” 
said her brother, reproachfally. ‘' Now, will 
you tell me where I shall find. Lady Tregar- 
than ? I want to make my adicux to her.” 

** You surely are not going?” 

‘* Not to Westerton, but to London, I have 
to see toa little matter of business there.” 





fond of Molly, and liked to have her with 
them ; while her father, who found his way 
over to the Abbey — often to dinner, told 
his brother-in-law frankly he was in no hurry 
for his girl's return. 

“IT never meant to care much for Molly!” 
said the banker, in rather an aggrieved tone. 
** You eee I'd wanted a boy and she was a girl; 
and then I like beauty, and don’t care much 
about brains in a woman, and you can see for 
— Molly's got the brains and not the 

uty! She's been a kind of disappointment 
to me all round, Lord Rossmoor, and yet I’m 
really very fond of her!."’ f 

“So you ought to bel" said the Earl 
frankly. ‘'For she's out and out the best- 
hearted girl I know; and if ever you find you 
don't want her you can jast make her over to 
us!" 

Cornelius shook his head. 

‘*T’m not a demonstrative man, and I can’t 
make pretty speeches ; but I’m content now 
with my girl as she is, and I don’t want to 
change her! Bat, just because I'm fond of 


, Molly. I don’t want her much athome!” 





Lord Rossmoor looked bewildered. He hag 
regarded hia brother-in-law as a very sen. 
sible, plain-spoken man of business, and the 
last sentiment puzzled him. 

“* We're quite willing to keep Molly,” he 
answered, cheerfally, ‘but I wonder you can 
spare her?” 

The banker drew his chair a little nearer to 
his host ; they were sitting over their deasert, 
but the ladies had retired. He cast a rather 
anxious glance at the door, which stood open, 
Lord Rossmoor rose and shut it. - 

“Tf there’s anything on your mind, Cor. 
nelius,” he said, simply, “it will be quite 
safe with me. We have never been: what the 
world calls intimate friends ; bat I’ ve ret pected 
you honestly ever since the time of that affair 


-of Kenneth Chetwynd, and if I can serve you 


I will!” 

The ‘affair of Kenneth Chetwynd,” wa; 
— alluded to now-a-days, bat it had very 
closely concerned both the brothers-in-lay, 
The securities made away with by the defanit. 
ing partner had been the property of Lord 
Rossmoor, and utter ruin would have stared 
the Barl in the face if Mr. Pennington had 
not made the loss good to the uttermost 


It was an open question, in point of lav, 
whether the banker could have been made to 
do this. The securities were depozited at the 
bank daring a tem absence of his own, 
and the receipt signed by Kenneth Chetwynd 
was (quite in accordance with his usual un. 
businesslike habits) rot quite in form, that is, 
it was made out in his own name as a privais 
individual, and not in the name of the firm. 

Mr. Chetwynd never mentioned the matter 
to his partner. Lord Rossmoor called one 
day to withdraw the securities, which was tha 
first Mr. Pennington heard of them. 

Kenneth protested he had never touched 
them, that they would be found in the sate 
where he had placed them, They were not 
so found, andthe prosecution followed. It 
was but jast to the senior partner to say he 


, did his best to avert it. If Mr. Chetwynd 


would have confessed his guilt, and volun. 
tarily severed all connection with the bank, 
there would have been no exposure. The 
young man this proposal, and the E.rl 
insisted that the law should take its coarse. 

Lord Rossmoor had been very much struck 
by the senior partner's generosity, and thd 
affair had been the beginning, as he phrased 
it, not of great intimacy, but of a very cordial 
esteem between the nobleman and the banker. 
When Lady Mary elected to marry Cornelius 
Pennington, her brother made not the least 
objection. - He did not think the match a 
suitable one, not from difference of rank, bat 
because he deemed his sister too nervous 
and capricious to make a good wife. How- 
ever, as she was not far from thirty he had 
no power to interfere, and the wedding took 
place after a very brief engagement. : 

Mr, — looked up qaickly at Lord 
Rossmoor's allusion to his sometime partner. 

‘* Chetwynd was very intimate at the Abbey, 
wasn’t he?" : 

“Yes; he and my brother (Denis died 
before his friend's disgrace) were insepsrable 
allies ; but I thought you were going to speak 
to me about Molly ?"” 

“I am coming to that presently. Lord 
Rossmoor, will you promise to have patience 
with me? It is as painfal for me to ask the 
question as it can be for you to answer it. 
Did you ever suspect an attachment between 
your sister Mary and that unfortunate young 

” 


The Earl started, It was evident he did not 
like the turn the conversation had taken. 

“ Kenneth was here a great deal, and my 
wife declared ae him. I did not 
like the idea of it. begin with, he was four 
years her junior, which I thought a decided 
Objection ; and then, good fellow and pleasant 
com that he was, he was too easily led. 
My wife stuck to her opinion; and, one ¢ay, 
when I was rather annoyed at hearing 
Kenneth's name linked with my sister's, ! 
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aie out, and asked him if there was any- 
thing init! He answered me as frankly as 





delightfal companion; but as far as I can 
make out her mother prefers Ellen Fenn.” 











possible. He had meyer dreamed of ary is {She prefers Ellen Fenn toall the world,” 
any light but a friend ; Allhis hopes were fixed | said the banker, disconsolately. ‘'I don’t 
on a little girl in ». If you will | much ; what happens so that Molly's life 
pelieve me, that. hour I | is nots ; but they actually tried to drag 








inflaence ove® her whe 
er Ellen Fenn. This worthy, 
on ® holiday, Mr. Pennington. 






quietly. ‘*' 
loved me. 
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the other day!’ 
n’é mean they spoke to her of poor 


Poor Mary told her she must try and 
d before the crash came, so that she 
least be safe. Positively, Molly was 
éred that she brought the story to 


beat. thing she could do!” 
know @ more unfounded terror was 
never heard of,” said the banker, slowly. 













| °, You mustn't think me boasting, Rossmoor ; 
but, literally, whatever [ touch tarne to gold. 


ightwood ia settled on Mary for her life, 
and Molly after her; and the other day I 
d a quarter of a million over to the trus- 
for my girl’s portion that she might be 
esides 
I draw my adeual income from the bank, 


‘T have no debts, and the business horizon 









to Chetwynd, and having qnarreélled : : 
she had kept baok some evidence, which might 
have pres his os Be es ai i 
Lord Rossmoor dismissed 4 
“Never trouble yourself ¥ 
again, Pennington. My sister 
to poor Chetwynd. She oc 
without my knowledge, as she lived 
roof. Besides, there are Kenneth’s own words 







‘Would think youin danger in.” 



















to me, and his absolute devotion #6 his own 
wife, if you require farther proof! As to her 
suppressing evidence at the trial; no evidence 
in the world could have saved him. He 
admitted the signature on the receipt for the 
bonds was in his handwriting. He never denied 
having received them and placing them in the 
strong box in hia private room, the key of 
which box was never out of his keeping. No; | 
Pennington, I fear your marriage has brought 
you little domestic happiness, but, at least, 
you may dismiss this fear.” 

Bat the banker was not convinced. 

“ Tam not blaming her,” he eaid, quietly, 
with a stress on the last word. ‘‘ Poor woman, 
‘she has suffered enough during these twenty 
years; bat if she has not injared Kenneth 
Chetwynd why should his name bs on her lips 
ia delirium? If there ia no secret trouble 
Weighing on her mind why shonld she have 
altered so terribly ?. She is under fifty still, 
but she looks seventy when this illacss is on 
her. I have kept silence patiently enongh, 
Lord Rossmoor; but it seems to me, for my 
poor girl's sake, something ought’ to be done 
now. I don’t believe my unfortunate wife is 
responsible for her actions.” 

Lord Rossmoor sighed. 

‘There never was a case of insanity in our 
family,” he said, a little helplessly. ‘ My 
mother lived to a good old age, atid kept her 
faculties to the last, but I think in your place 
I should get farther advice. You might take 
Mary to London, and consult one of the Iead- 
ing physicians there.”’ 

“She won't go!” 

Lord Rossmoor stared. 

“You must make her! ”’ 

“I can't!” said Cornelius, slowly. “‘ Heaven 
knows I want to do my best for her, bat I am 
Perplexed and baffled on all sides. When she 
is well—when she is her old self, gracious and 
self-controlled, in fact, a charming woman of 
the world—I can’s bring myself to tell her I 
fear her reason is tottering, Then, when she is 
ill, she clings only to this woman Fenn.” 

“Tt is & bad bupiaess 1” 

“ Ay. You can’t wonder I want to keep the 
child out of it 2” 

‘Mary seems singularly apathetic towards 





her daughter, My wife declares Molly is a 





perceeily prceparaes and yet my wile: 


of ru ede 
must be a kind of m¢ ania!’ said 
Marl, hastily. ‘‘No wo n her senses 


“The banker drew his b: and went on. 
} seemed as though, thd ice Shoe broken, 
& positive relief to him'to pour out his 


‘That is itbt. the weret, 
, ppears in & mi ee 
ia” Tased to allow my wile" beral 
pusekeeping,-and let her come to me 
i fra was wanted. Do youknow, 
Lord Rossmoor, last Jane I discovered that 
not one of the tradespeople had had a penny 
for six months! My oredit’s good, thank 
Heaven, and I canvafford the loss; but the 
question is where did the money go?” _ 

Lord Rossmoor looked bewildered and 
ashamed, It was his own sister of whom they 
were talking, and the trausaction souaded to 
him very like fraud. 

‘tIagssare you, Pennington, I never dreamed 


| of this. You ought to take active steps at 


once. Even with your vast wealth such a 
strain ought not to go on.” 

“I have done my best. I said nothing to 
Mary, but I engaged a housekeeper, and she 
prepares a@ list of the bills each month, and I 
write a separate cheque, ‘payable to order,’ 
for every account. The woman is « lady, and 
cams to me highly recommended. I told her 
simply my wife was in very delicate health, 
and could not bear the worry of a large estab- 
lishment. At first all went well; but last week 
Mrs, Ward (that's the housekeeper) applied to 
me for more money, as she had lent Lady Mary 
thirty pounds. It seems my wife passed 
through the room where Mrs. Ward had 
arranged the servants' wages ready to pay 
them, and, calmly saying she wanted some 
change, swept the whole of it off in a lump!” 

‘* This can’t go on, Pennington!” 

‘*No, Iam a busy man, and I have not 
time to invent the constant excuses that would 
be needed to shield my poor wife's failings. I 
have no idea what to do, so I came to you to 
ask your.advice?”’ 

“I should still say take her to London. Let 
her see the very best doctors for mental 
diseases. Go with her yourself, and let us 
take care of Molly,” 

** Bat she won't go.” “ 

‘‘Then you must take her by force,’’ said 
the Earl, “ unless you go to the expense of 
sending for two 4 ists from London.” 

‘* That is the simplest plan, Whom would 
you recommend ?.”” ' . 

. Lord Rossmoor named Dr, Jarrow, of 
Harley-street, and suggested that the selection 
of his colleague should be left with him. 

“ And, if you'll take my advice, Pennington, 
get rid of Ellen Fenn for the time being. 
Give her a holiday. Send her over here to 
bring something for Molly. No matter what 


ig!” he said, . 
rious 


excuse you hatch up, bat get her safe away 
from Brightwood daring the doctors’ visit.”’ 
“Sappose Mary comes round, and seems 
quite herself! Won't the dootors think J'm 
mad instead of her?” 

‘*T don’t think, poor thing, she ever looks 
quite herself!” said Lord Rossmoor, gravely. 
“ At any rate, tell them what you have void 
me, and they will understand your anxiety.” 

The banker drove home more easy in his 
mind. It was a great thing to have decided 
on his fature course, : 

He had rather feared family pride would 
make Lord Rossmoor indignant at the very 
mention of his troubles; but he owned the 
Earl had taken the disclosure far better than 
he expected. 

It was late when he reached Brightwood— 
not far from midnight. 

The lights were still burning in his wife's 
rooms, bat the rest of the house seemed in 
darkness, 

It was the banker’s will that no one shonld 
gif up for him. i i 
setisedhflatag Heing Vote i the hail tmajt Mr. 
vetired, a lamp being left in the hail unijf Mr. 
Pesninglon follawed their example. ©} 

When Lady Mary and her daughter accepted 
evening invitations, Ellen Fenn sat up for her 
| mistress ; but these occasions belonged to the 
pass now. For months Lady Mary had not 
been beyond her own gates. 

Si anker opened the front door with his 
latchkey, and passed indoors. 

Everything looked a3 usdal. A bright fice 
nthe library, for the banker was a 

it} person, and began winter habits earlier 
than his neighbours: ~~~ mee: 

He drew a chair to the writing-table, and 
sat down. It seemed to him he might as wall 
get the letter to Dr. Jarrow off his mind. 

His pen moved slowly, for his task was a 
hard one. He wanted to impreas the dustor 
with the urgency of the case, and yet he feared 
to say too mach. For Molly's sake he would 
bfain guard his wife from tho stigma of 
insanity. 

In the middle of his letter he recollected it 
might be as well to mention the mosé con- 
venient trains for Westerton; and therefore 
he crossed the room towards the bookcase in 
eearch of & time-table. 

He never, to his dying day, forgot the 
horror of the scene, 

Stretched senseless on the ground, he: blood 
dyeing the rich Tarkey carpet, was ths form 
of his housekeeper. 

The banker was nota coward, bat for one 
moment he trembled. 

Alone, at the dead of night, with what 
might baa murdered woman! He hai been 
in the library half-an-hour without discover- 
ing this dreadfal occapant ! 

Would people believe his story, or should he 
be denounced by public opinion as this poor 
woman’s murderer? 

Only one moment fer hesitation, and he 
pealed the bell furiously. He went iato the 
hall and rang another bell, which soanded 
straight into the lower regions, where the 
butler slept to watch over hia plate, 

Tne moments seemed as hours to him sills 
group of frightened servants, most of them 
roused from their first eleep, cams flocking 
into the hall. 

‘‘There has been an accident,” said the 
master, in slow, measured tones, ‘Gu to the 
stable and rouse one of the grooms. Teilbim to 
ride for his life for the doctor. And you, 
Benson come with me!’’ 

The old«man followed Mc, Peanington 
into the library, and soon saw what had hap- 
pened, 

“It's murder!” he said, with a shiver. 
‘* My wife, she said to me she heard the front 
door elam, and that you’d coms home early— 
that's when it must have been!” 

‘* When did you see Mra, Ward last?” 

‘She had supper at nine, sir, and went to 
her room directly afterwards, Nanoy waited 
on her, and said she did not feel well.” 












‘ Naney confirmed the statement. Her 
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[MR PENNINGTOY, AS HE MOVED FORWARD, ALMOST FELL OVER TE BODY OF H's HOUSEKEEPER !} 


theory was that Mre. Ward’s room being 
directly over the library, she bad been aroused 
by the noise of someone entering, and had come 
down to give the alarm. 

This idea was supported by the fact that the 
poor lady's toilet was disordered. Her cap, 
cuffs, brooch, and other little finishes were 
missing, and she had dropped a shawl near 
the place where she lay, as though it had fallen 
from her shoulders. 

Everything went to prove she had come 
downstairs in alarm, after beginning to 
undress. 

Mr. Pennington went to his secretary. The 
drawers had been wrenched open, and some of 
the contents taken, but a silver inkstand and 
one or two other nicknacks were untouched. 

“Nothing to risk a fellow creature's life 
for,” said Mr. Pennington, sadly. “I wish 
the doctor would come !"’ 

Mrs. Benson, the ‘butler’s wife (who had 
been the chief feminine authority in the house 
till the advent of Mrs. Ward) bent over the 
anoonscious form. 

“Look here, sir!” 

The banker obeyed. There, clasped in the 
clenched hand, was a tiny piece of black crépe, 
as though before she fell Mrs. Ward had tried 
hard to tear away a part of her assailant's 
disguise, 

“Could it have been a woman?” breathed 
Mr. Pennington. 

“Bless you, no, sir!” said the butler, 
patronisingly. ‘In big robberies the men 
mostly have cré,e over their fdcee. What 
puzzles me is, why did they stop here? There's 
a heap of things in the other rooms better 
worth taking !”’ 

They raiced the poor housekeeper, and put 
her on the sofa. When the doctor came his 
verdict was far more cheerfal than they had 
dared to hope for. 

“It's a nasty stab,” said Mr. Giles, ‘‘ and 
she is very weak from loss of blood; but I 
think she fainted more from fright than any- 
thing eke. There's no vital part affected. 





We'll pour some brandy down her throat, and 
see what that does for her.” 

It did a great deal. The poor thing opened 
her eyes, and even murmured a faint ques- 
tion. 

“Was lintime? Did I stop them?” 

*““They have not taken much,” said the 
banker, kindly. ‘1 am only grieved that you 
should have suffered so. Mrs. Benson will 
help you to bed now; when you are stronger 
we must get you to describe the wretches,” 

“T am better now,” she said, faintly. ‘I 
would rather tell you all I can.” 

* Better let her speak,” acceded the doctor. 
‘‘ Drink some more brandy, my dear lady, and 
then we'll listen to what you like.” 

The voice was very faltering. She was 
evidently terribly weak, but there was no 
doubting hertestimony. She was quite calm 
and collected. 

She had been alarmed by the sound of voices, 
and going downstairs she found two people in 
the library—a man dressed very shabbily, in 
rough blue serge, and a woman. 

She was sure it was a woman, though she 
could not see the face, which was covered with 
@ thick crépe veil. 

They did not seem to be stealing anything— 
only talking eagerly. When they saw her the 
man rushed at her and knocked her down, and 
the woman, bending over her, ran something 
sharp into her side. 

She caught at the veil, and a piece of it 
came off in her hand. She remembered 
nothing more; she was quite sure they had 
not taken anything when she first saw them 
The woman was in an easy chair, the man 
stood opposite. 

“ Should you know him again? ” demanded 
a A mag kindly. ‘Could you identify , 

im?’ 

‘* I shall never forget his face. I could swear 
to him among a thousand!” 

“ Please, sir,” said a voice at Mr. Penning- 
ton’s elbow, and looking round he saw Elin 
Ferh's prim face. 





There was no telling if she had but jus? 
entered, or if she bad heard their conversa- 
tion. She looked perfectly calm, as though 
she had come on the most ordinary errand, 
and she said, respectfally,— 

“Please, sir, my lady wants to know what 
is the matter? She's frightened at the 
noice!” 

And strangely enough, the housekeeper, 
weak and faint though she felt, was yet the 
only person in the little group who wondered 
how Lady Mary could have heard the disturb- 
ance, considering the position of her 
rooms, and that they were always considered 
sound-proof ! 

(To be continued.) 








In the sixteenth century bathing was & 
crime. The 3 and residents in the 
colleges of Cambridge were, by a decree of the 
vice-chancellor and heads of the houses, for- 
bidden to bathe in any river, pool, or pond, by 
day or night. Offenders, if undergraduates, 
were to be punished with rods; if uates, 
were to be set in stocks the whole day, in the 
common hall of their college, and pay a fine 
of ten shillings. 

JourNALismM in China seems to be attended 
with startling risks. The Pekin Gazette makes 
the ghastly assertion that 1 900 of its editors 
have been beheaded. As the journal claims to 
have been in existence for 1 000 years, it would 
appear that an average of two editors have 
been beheaded every year since the paper was 
started. It must be considered a choice piece 
of good fortune to succeed to the editorship of 
such & paper. 

In the public schools of Japan the English 
language ia required to be taught by law. 
The brightess and most ambitious of the 
young men in the open ports and commercial 
cities of Japan are all eager to learn English 
as ® passport to wealth, position and employ- 
ment, 
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CHAPTER I. 


** Procrastination isthe thief of time, 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 
And to the mercy of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene.” 


‘‘Weiu?” ejaculated Miss Sophie, rather 
sharply, staring at her sister through her gold- 
rimmed glasses intently. 

: peated Miss Mary, who was 
Miss Sophie's echo, with feeble inquiry. 

‘* What are we to do?” 

‘I don’t know, I m sure, sister. What are 
we to do?” 

“ Can’t you make a suggestion ? ” 

“I don’t think I can make a suggestion. 
Won’t you?” 

“You might help me!” snapped Miss 
Bopbie. ‘ Two heade are better than one.” 

“Bhall we put it aside for to-day? Let it 
rest until to-morrow or next day,” suggested 
Miss Mary, raising her light blue eyes timidly 
to her companion's stern face, on which rested 
8 Jook of extreme and haughty displeasure. 

‘‘ Most certainly not. By no means. ‘ Pro- 
crastination is the thief of time.’ ‘Never 
put off until to-morrow what ought to be done 
to-day.’ Take those excellent maxims to 
heart, sister. I fear me you are more inclined 
than ever to avoid facing anything unpleasant, 
that you still procrastinate whenever you cap, 
Which is a habit, a terribly bad habit |” 
and the elder Miss Mortimer surveyed the 
— one through her glasses with judicial 

‘Oh, sister!”” exclaimed the culprit, her 
Pale face flushing to a sickly pink. 

It is true, don’t deny it!” she exclaimed, 





imperatively, though Mary Mortimer showed 
little desire todoso. ‘I have done my best ! 


4 SD 


ip zr 
BAI) ss 


BER SADDLE AND BENT OVER THE YOUNG MAN. ‘‘ ARE YOU HURT!’ SHE AfKED.] 


to eradicate the failing, and I have been un- 
successful. When a thing has to be faced, 
whether pleasant or the reverse, it is better 
to face it bravely than put off the evil day. 
If we don’t think of it now, and arrange what 
we shall do with regard to Evelina, we must 
before the week is out. So let us now look 
at the case with impartial eyer, and decide ” 

‘“*I do wish,” added Miss Sophie, a trifle 
irrevelantly, ‘‘ that folk would not marry and 
have childrev, and then leave them to the 
care of others upon whom they have no 
claim |” 

“‘Janetta was our consin, sister!” ventured 
the procrastinator. 

**Cousin, indeed! I hardly call it that. 
She was a cousin thrice removed, and I. for 
one, warned her against marrying Felix 
Everton, a clerk in a bank, with two hundred 
@-year, and not a penny saved. It was 
ridiculous, preposterous! I don’t know what 
the young folk are thiaking about these times. 
They wed in such a reckless fashion, without 
looking ahead, or providing for the proverbial 
rainy day. No wonder they both died soon.” 

‘*No wonder!” echoed Miss Mary, softly. 
“Poor things! They must have suffered 
greatly!” 

‘‘ They had no business to marry,” asserted 
Miss Sophie. “nor to die and leave their child 
unprovided for.’’ 

“They couldn't help it; and Mrs. Wilmot 
says there is something for Evelina,” 

** Something |!’ with intense scorn. “ Thirty 

—— a year. I should like to know how 
ar that will go towards her maintenance. 
Won't even pay for a decent school ; and if, 
like her mother, she develops a taste for 
dress, it certainly won't clothe her when she 
comes out.” 

“ Still, sister, we are well off!” ventured the 
younger sister, with some hesitation, and a 
furtive glance of apprehension at her com- 
panion, 

** You are!”’ Miss Sopbie told her, eeverely. 
“Remember, please, that you have exactly 





four hundred and fifty pounds per annum 
more than I have—what your godmother, 
Miss Whitbread, left you, over and above our 
revered father's legacy.” 

‘Exactly so. What my godmother, Miss 
Whitbread, left me,’’ echoed the echo. 

‘¢ Therefore you can contemplate the intru- 
sion of this child with more equanimity than 
Ioan. The strain will not be so severely felt 
by you.” 

‘Not so severely felt by me, sister; and I 
am willing,” continued Miss Mary, with won- 
derfal and almost unprecedented courage ; 
only before her mind to embolden her was the 
memory of poor Janetta Everton's wan face 
as she had raised her eyes, all dim and misty 
with the pangs of approaching dissolution, and 
begged in feeble tones that Mary would cherish 
and protect her little child, her dearly-loved 
Evelina, “ to allow a hundred and fifty pounde 
for her expenses, education, dress, &c., if—if 
you think that would do?” 

** Why, yes,” assented Miss Sophie, slowly, 
having gained her point witbout uttering one 
direct word about it. “I think that wonld 
suffice for dress and education, and possibly 
leave a slender—a very slender—margin for 
pocket-money. As to the rest, why there is 
plenty of room here,” sweeping a glance 
round the handsome, oak-panelled room 
in which they sat, ‘‘for several more; and 
what ‘ia enough.in the way of food for three 
people is enough for four.” 

** Qaite enough, sister!” 

‘* And when we travel, or go to the seaside, 
one more will not make much difference.” 

‘*No; not much difference,” agreed Miss 
Mary ; adding, a moment Jater, quite brightly 
for her, ‘‘ Then the little girl may come here 
to live with us, sister?” 

‘Well, yes, I suppoze se. Only, you know, 
we moust consult Jack. After all, this is Jack’s 
house, not ours; and he comes of age next 
summer, when he will be quite independent of 
us, and can do exactly as he pleases.” 

‘Of course, of course. Certainly, we must 
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consult Jack. This is his house, not ours, It 
must be as he pleases, of course—certainly.” 

‘*How Ido hope he will let the little girl 
come here!'’ added Miss Mary, mentally, as 
her pale blue eyes looked out across the trim 
lawn, daisy-enamelled and butteroup-spangled, 
to where, under the shade of a freshly-clothed 
oak, a young man was lying at full length, his 
head on a bundle of newly-cut grass, his arms 
pr ing up a book which he was reading in 
azy fashion, as pe the glowing warmth of 
the Jane day had made him feel idle, luxurious, 
and indolent. 7 

“We had better get the matter finished at 
once, and have done with it,"’ said Migs Sophie, 
with decision. “I shall ask him now what 
his wishes are in the matter.” 

‘* So soon, sister, and suddenly ?”’ 

“Yes, Why not?” 

‘*I—TI don’t know.” 

“T don’t suppose you do, If the.child is to 
come here, the sooner she contes the better. 


learn nothing good in Islington. The bailiff 's 


daughter may have been a superlatively lovely ‘ 


young woman, and all that sort of thing; 
still, I have no doubt she said ‘ whatever,’ and 
‘I do do,’ and “I does be’; drank tea out of 
@ saucer, used a knife as often as a fork, helpe 
herself to potatoes with her fingers, and didn't 
know the difference between a knight and a 
baron. No,.I won’t have the child asta: 
another week in that dreadful place if she 

to come here and live with us, and become a 
Mortimer of Eaatdene. The sooner she leaves 
it the better, and we shall have to get a first- 
rate governess to brush away any vulgarities 
of speech and manner she may have contracted 
during her sojourn in the unfashionable 
suburb of North London.” 

“ Ig not the child rather young for training 
of that sort yet awhile, sister? "’ 

“Certainly not—by no means. One can 
never commence too young in training the 
young idea. Her education must commence 
forthwith, Janetta Thorpe was pretty, very 
pretty ! and was a fool to throw herself. away 
upon that poor creature, Everton!" 

‘She loved him dearly,’ interrupted. Miss 
Mary, who was of a very sentimental turn of 
mind, a feeling which had been ruthlessly 
crushed and ridiouled by her sister always. 

‘* Love a fiddlestick! " retorted Miss Sophie, 
with great scorn, ‘‘ He was a poor of a 
man, and a city clerk, without looks, money 
or position. She was a fool, and paid dearly 
for her folly. However, I hope the child will 
be like her. I abhor ugly children. They ought 
to be pretty.” 

‘* T have no doubt the little girl will be nice- 
looking |’ 

‘* She had better be if she wishes for my 


approval!” annonnced Miss Sophie, threaten- | 


ingly, as she rose and 
window. 

Jack!" she cried. “Jack!” her sharp 
tones somewhat modalated. 

¥ Hallo, aunt. What is it?'’ returned Jack 
Jordan, lifting his head from its fragrant 
pillow. 

*'I want you.” 

“ Whatis it? Can't you tell me while I lie 
here?” he asked, lazily. 

‘*No, my dear boy. I really mustask you 
to come in to hear what I haye to say,” 

“Is it something of importance then?” he 
questioned, a3 he slowly. rose to his feet and 
shook off the bits of grass and decapitated 
daisies that clung to his clothing, while the 


approached the 


book dropped gently on the close-olipped turf, | 


and lay face downwards, as though awaiting 
his return. 

* Yes,” 

‘Then I will come and hear what it is,” 
and leisurely he crossed the lawn, his eyes 
roving lovingly over the flower-beds, gay with 
many-hued blossoms, and a perfect wealth of 
the queen of flowers, that shed their delicious 
perfame on the soft air. 


He was a tall young man—a big young man 
aliogether—with broad shoulders, long legs, 
muscular though well-shaped hands, and a 
somewhat large head, which was covered with 
& crop of curly brown hair, 

His eyes were grey, large, well-opened, and 
well-placed, and with lashes a shade or 
two darker than hie. while a slight mous- 
tache of the _slothed his upper lip. 

“were commonplace, but his 
was. jand healthy, and his 
“expression very winning and pleasant. 
was not very well set up, nor eminently 
and elegant. 


He looked just what he was, an easy- 3 
-tem English coun pen he 


‘* Yes, think it is,"” she agreed, innocently. 

‘* Well, Aunt Sophie,” turning to the other. 
“* Now for it?” 

‘Well, Jack,”” responded Mies Mortimer, 
smoothirg a crease out of her satin gown with 
her thin, white, aristocratic-looking hand, “ I 
eng had a letter from Mrs, Thomas Wil- 
mot?” ; 

‘i a a is Mes. Wilmot? Where does she 
ve ” 

‘In Acacia-street, Islington.” ° 

“Ohl” he ejacalated, looking out at his 
own acacias, for he was not at all interested 
in people who lived in Islington, and thanked 
his stars fervently that it was not his fate to 
have to live in # fourth-rate suburb of a big 
town, away from the birds, the bees, the 
butterflies, the green trees and meadowa, the 
bright flowers, and all the sweet sounds and 
sights of the country. 

‘‘Bhe was a feiend of Janetta Thorpe’s. 

You remember her, of course? '’ 
| “Perfectly! She was very pretty, and 
; married a city fellow, didn’t she?”’ 

“Yes. She madea foolish and unfor- 
tunate match, and both she and her husband 
are dead now.” 

‘Poor soul! She had not a long married 
life,” he said, pityingly. 

‘‘No, And she has left a child.” 

* Poor little beggar!’’ he exclaimed, 
boyishly. 

* Totally unprovided for."’ 

‘** That is to say, sister,” put in Miss Mary, 
“totally unprovided for, outside the thirty 
pounds a-year the child has.” > 

‘That's nothing, as I told you before,” 
snapped Miss Sophie, orossly. 

“It certainly is not much,” said Jack, 
reflectively. ‘‘We must do something for 
her.” 

‘Oh, dear Jack, you are good!” cried Miss 
Mary joyfally. 

‘*Why, Passy?” he asked, smiling down at 
the neat little woman in her grey dress, that 
seemed to match her thick hair, that was 
| braided flatly to her small head. 

“I promised Janetta when she was dying 
; that I would look after the child, and see she 
: did not want!” 
i ‘Youare always making absurd promises 








kl and his bundle of sweet. 


that you can't keep!” said the elder sister, 
severely, 

“ Bat I shall be able to keep this, I hope!” 
announced Miss Mary, her pale eyes actaally 
gleaming with excitement. ‘Jack, I want 
the little girl to come here and live with us, 
May she? She is our cousin, you know, and 
yours.” 

“Cousin four times removed,” observed 
Miss Sophie in pa ag tones. 

“Certainly. Have her here by all means,” 
said young Jordan atonce. ‘It is the best, 
the only good thing we oan do for her. [ 
never relish the idea of sending a child to one 
of those big public schools where they clothe, 
feed, and educate them for about twopence a. 
year. They can’t be happy at them, [ am 
sure ” “ ne ON 5 id 


“Thanks, dear Jack!” and Mies Mary 

me ny upon tiptoe and kissed her stalwart 
iW. ‘ c 2+ bx ee 

‘ be. eh oad ad her here soon. Poor 

“T go and fetch her," said’ Miss 


-| Bophie. - a 
; i me eee ee van? youn ag 
iP 


elder aunt, ‘‘I don't mind the trouble! Or, 
correctly, I fap teceifice my 
e of t orphan, and 


to 
eee to London!” and seeing East. 


was within an hour-and.a-half's journey 
‘of London Miss Mortimer’s sacrifice waa 
 omemntgaa and the sacrifice of her comfort 

jmense. . 

“If it isn’s proper, of course I won't go! 
T'll leave it to you,” and, with a gay laugh, 
this -natared young man swang himeelf 
out of the window, and went back to his book 

smelling hay, chuck- 
ling a little at the thought of his elder aunt's 
devotion and attention to the propriecties, 
which was the result of her early training. 

His aunts and his mother were the daughters 
of Squire Mortimer, of Mortimer How—a 
man of very old family, and of unbounded 
pride of birth and position. His eldest 
daughter Sophie, and his youngest daughter 
Ada, were fine handsome girle. Mary, on the 
contrary, was small and plain, bat perhaps 
the most amiable of the three, Ada had 
early married a Sussex Squire of considerable 
wealth, the othér two remained “ unappro- 
priated blessings !"’ 

Miss Mary never sought the admiration of 
the other sex—rather had she shrunk from it. 
Miss Sophie, on the contrary, had songhta 
husband amongst the titled men of the land. 

Her pride, like her father's, was unbounded ; 
and what with her beauty, and her money, 
and her position, she expected to wed at least 
a lord, and had given herself no end of pretty 
airs and graces, hardly deigning to look at 
or be civil to the numerous wealthy esquires 
who laid their hand and fortune at her feet. 

The inevitable result occurred, grasping at 
the shadowy coronet her ambitious soul 
coveted she lost the substantial, homely 
happiness that might have been hers, and 
dallied with her admirers until her chance was 
over, and she found herself an old maid. 

Her disappointment did not improve her 
haughty temper, and after their father's 
death Misg Mary had rather a lively time of 
it until Mrs. Jordan, losing her husband very 
suddenly; took a dislike to Jordan Hall, in 
Yorkshire, where the greater part of her 
married life had been spent, and took East- 
dene, in Sussex, @ charming old Tador 
mansion, and insisted on both her sisteré 
coming to live with her there. 

This they were not loth to do, for they were 
living in a brand-new villa at Brighton— 
Mortimer How and a good desl of Mr. 
Mortimer's property having gone to @ couéil, 
as it was entailed in the male line. . 

Therefore, it was pleasant to them, especial 
Mies Mary, to get once more to the free an 
open life of the country, away from the noise 
and racket of a gay town. . 

However, Mrs. Jordan did not survive her 





husband long, and, with her dying breath, she 
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ded her boy to her sisters’ care—a 
— they faithfully falfilled. For even Miss 
Sophie was very proud of “Jack,” and gener- 
ally ready to do anything for him, while his 
younger aunt absolutely adored him. 

So, between them, he was ina fair way to 
get spoiled, Oaly his naturally amiable dis- 
position saved him, and he grew up singularly 
¢ruthfal, honest, and unselfish; and utterly 
without ambition. This was, perhaps, to be 
deplored, for, having & handsome income, it 
would have been bstter for him toenter the 
army, or take up politics, or distinguish him- 
self in some way. Bat, he showed not the 
slightest intention of doing anything of the 

ind, 

; He loved his beantifal sunny home, and 
his horses, and his dogs, his model farm, his 
conservatories, his melon-pits, his vineries, 
and the other things a rich country goentle- 
man gathers around him ; and he was fond of 
hunting and shooting. Beyond those he had 
no pronounced tastes. 

And so matters stood when Evelina Everton 
was introduced into his house—‘'his cousin 
four times removed!" 


CHAPTER I, 


*‘ We watched the wide-winged sea gulls fly 

About the black cliffs, sharp and sheer, 
And in the blue depths of the sky 

Heard the lark’s love-song ringing clear. 
Till down the West the sun was rolled, 

And all the waters as he came, 
Deepened from daffodil to gold, 

From gold to rose, from rose to flame. 
Then swift from out the glowing West 

We saw a wild wind rush and wheel, 
Marking the still sea’s shining breast 

As with a clear blue band of steel. 
Far in the misty moorland grew 

Upon the air a mild, sweet strain, 
Frem out my blood the life it drew, 

And laid a spell upon my brain.” 


Arter all, Miss Sophie was unable to journey 
to town, owing to a bad attack of rheumatism, 
80 it was Miss M who went up to unro. 
mantic Islington, and brought the little orphan 
down to Sussex. 

Eagerly th& elder sister's eyes scanned the 
child as she entered the room with “Pussy.” 
Keenly she noted every feature of the young 
peer every turn of the small, fair, well-shaped 

e 


Evelina had jast turned seven. She was very 
slight and thin, and by reason of that looked 
taller than she really was. She was dressed in 
black, and from the sable-setting the child’s 
fair, flower like face shone out with startling 
brilliance. 


‘* Blue as the summer sea her eyes, 
With face so wondrous calm and fair, 
And, on the wind behind her flowed, 
Like living fire, her golden hair.” 


Her colouring was exquisite, her skin beauti- 
fully soft and. fine, and her features were fall 
of grace, her carriage well-bred and easy. 

Miss Mortimer nodded approval, and her 
eyes sparkled as she drew the lovely little 
Stranger to her, and kissed her with unwonted 
warmth. She had missed’ her golden oppor- 
tunities; but here was a child who, if the 

it were as fairas the blossom, might win 
the coronet for the Mortimer family she had 
80 foolishly missed.. So she took’ Evelina 
under her special tion, and fussed and 
fidgeted over her in order that no harm might 
come to her beauty, and made the child's life 
somewhat of a burden to her, 

Miss Mary wasinvariably kind to the orphan ; 
only Jack, being the apple of her eye, and 
having no ulterior motives with regard to her, 
she did not take quite such a lively interest in 
her as Miss Sophie did; while Eve, as she 
800n came to be called—the fashion of it hav- 
ing been started by that omnipotent person 
Jack—much Miss Mary, and strove 
her hardest to escape from her elder cousin's 





toils, and pass her time more naturally and 
pleasantly with “ Pasay.” 

In this she was aided and abetted by the 
master of Eustdene. He took a great fancy 
to the little slim, blue-eyed fairy, made a play- 
fellow and pet of her, and as she grew older 
became her willing and devoted slave, ready to 
do anything—no matter how preposterous 
or absurd—that she ordered him to do; and 
before she had turned thirteen she showed 
what ® capricious creature she was—what a 
true woman, a true descendant of our common 
mother and her namesake, Eve. 

Miss Sophie, though she secretly approved of 
the haughty, proud spirit the child displayed, 
would fain have checked it a little with an 
eye to the fatare, only Jack would not allow 
a word of reproof to be addressed to her. 

She was omnipotent with him, therefore it 
might almost be said that she was mistress of 
Eastdene. At any rate, she did exactly as she 
liked, and ordered what she liked. Had a 
white pony to drive an@ a black pony to ride, 
kept a brace of dogs, a big mastiff Juno, and a 
little terrier Jupiter, anda Manx cat, and a 
parrot that swore abominably, and used most 
profane language; and she learnt very little 
from the grand Parisian governess Miss Sophie 
procured for her. And when expostulated with 
for running down to the seashore, or following 
the beagles, or riding on Negro with Jack to 
the meets, she would smile up into her stern 
elderly cousin’s eyes, and say, *‘ The air is good 
for my complexion, aunt,” for like, Jack, she 
called her aunt, And Miss Mortimer, lookingat 
the damask cheek and clear sparkling eyes, 
would be silenced ; for, after all, the gospel she 
preached to the child was that. of the best 
way to preserve her great good looks. And as 
Jack liked to have her with him when he 
angled or had his beagles out or rode to hounds 
the old ladies found themeelves nowhere, 
completely overpowered by the young folks. 
And Eve gradually got her own way in every- 
thing until she became quite unaccustomed 
to contradiction, and intolerant of any crossing 
or balking of her wishes or desires, which was 
hardly to be wondered at, seeing how terribly 
she was spoiled. Still, in spite of her faults, 
and perhaps they were grave ones, she was 80 
bright and winsome, so brilliantly beantifal, 
that it was impossible not to love her, or to 
resist her coaxing, fascinating ways. 

So things went on until she was seventeen, 
and then a« little shadow fell across the sunlit 
glory of her pathway. 

It was a day or two after she attained that 
age; and Jack, who had been detained longer 
than usual after breakfast in the stables, came 
round to the front of the house, and looking 
in through the window of the morning-room, 
where his two aunts sat working, asked where 
Eve was, 

**She went out to the garden half-an-hour 
ago!” Pussy told him, smiling adoringly at 
the tall, sunburnt, stalwart man, who was her 
ideal of all that was manly and handsome, 

“TI don’t see her!” he said, shading his 
eyes from the April sunshine with one hand, 
as he glanced round the garden, already decked 
with many @ spring bloom and early bloszom, 

“ Perhaps sheisin the wigwam | ' suggested 
Miss Sophie, for she had repeatedly told the 
girl it she took her book of poems or harmless 
novel into the garden to read that she was 
not to expose her fair skin to the freckling 
blaze of the sun; and so the quaint thatched 
hut, with its primitive chairs and table, was 
favourite haunt with her. One side being open 
she could get a fine view of the country, and 
yet was secure from sunburn or freckles. 

“ T’ll go and gee,” said Jack, rather eagerly, 
turning away and striding over the soft turf, 
all the more eagerly because he spied Jupiter 
stretched out at her ease before the wigwam, 


and the brate lashed the ground with her great 
tail, and lazily regarded the intruder as he 
entered the hut. 


There was nothing there save the table and 
chairs, a book of Shelley’s poems, and a 
white sunshade carelessly tossed down in a 
corner, 





Jack uttered an impatient exclamation, and 
went on to the orchard, threading his way 
through beds of violets, and then atriding 
under the crooked apple trees, and the blos- 
som-budding pear trees. 

Still, nowhere could he see beautifal Eve 
Everton—not even get a glimpse of her blue 
gown. 

‘Where can she be?” he mattered, im- 
patiently, looking round everywhere, a pained 
sort of look in his grey eyes; and then, as if 
ia answer to his half-angry query, he caught, 
through the vieta of the young-leaved trees, a 
glimpse of the blue dancing ocean, that 
sparkled and flashed with diamond-like bril- 
liancy in the sun’s rays, 

“I know,” he cried aloud. ‘‘ She has gone to 
the temple,” 

Now, the temple was a sort of summer-honse 
and observatory combined, that the former 
owner of Eastdene had built at the extreme 
limit of his demesne, on the edge of a bigh 
chff overlooking the English Channel, from 
which elevated and breezy eyry he could watch 
the ships going down or coming up, and make 
meteorological observations. It was of white 
marble, and was built on a grassy knoll, up 
to which led a flight of marble steps. 

Inside it was furnished with eastern things, 
and hung with rich-coloured Eastern stuffs, 
and it was a favourite retreat of Eve's—divid- 
ing the honours with the wigwam—orly, per- 
haps, the temple had the advantage, because 
it was some distance from the house, and 
rather far for Miss Sophie to visit often. 

Jack walking rapidly, yet softly, his foot- 
falls falling noiselessly on the short, thick 
grass, saw Eve sitting on the lowest step, 
her blue dress contrasting strongly with its 
whiteness. Her sailor-hat lay beside her fall 
of wild spring-blooms, and the sun beat down 
meroileesly on her uncovered head, and made 
— threads of her hair look like living 
gold ! 

Her blueeyes were fixed onthe wide, perfectly 
smooth expanse of silvery sand below, and the 
sea flecked with white-crested, restless waves, 
and the gulls that floated on is, and the great 
ships that were sailing down, away to other 
lands, and the azure sky that bent over all, 
like a vast sapphire dome. 

It was an exquisite scene, and she sesmed 
to find it so, and well worth contemplating, 
and the young man seemed to find her charm- 
ing profile ditto, and there they remsined some 
time—she, quite unconscious of his close prox- 
imity, and he oblivious to everything save the 
beauty that held his glance. 

Then, suddenly, without any warning or 
apparent canse, except it was the sight of a 
brown-sailed coble steering homewards, laden 
with its inhabitants of the deep, she threw 
back her head and began to sing that strange, 
weird air, ‘‘ The Clangof the Wooden Shoon.” 


‘¢ When the boats came in, 
With the sailors a!l aglow, 
And the moon shone down 
On the rippling tide below. 
Oh ! the clang of the wooden shoon, 
Oh! the dance and the sweet wild tune, 
Happy strain of the long ago, 
It rings in my heart for ay.” 


As Jack listened to the olear fall voice; and 
the ‘‘wild sweet strain,” a spell seemed to 
fall on him-——a curious feeling took possession 
of him. 

It appeared.to him that it was not Eve, the 
girl he had received into hia house ten years 
before that was singing, whom he bad known 
nearly all her life, bus some stranger—some 
lovely witching stranger—who, by reason of 
her sweet music drew the life from his veins, 
the reason from bis brain, made his usually 
tranquil pulses throb at racing speed, as they 
had never throbbed before, in all his common. 
place, respectable, unromantic life. 

Of course he had heard her sing before—in 
the morning room at Eastdene when she 
practised, andin the drawing-room now and 
then of an evening whenshe performed to please 
his aunt more than himself, for be was 
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ordinarily not very enthusiastic over muasio, 
but he had never heard her sing like this— 
in a wild, weird, enthralling fashion. And 
he stood there dumb, and motionless, and 
probably would have continued to stand thers 
for hours had she continued to sing; only 
she ceased as abruptly as she had commenced, 
and torning her head saw Jordan. 

‘Why, Jack, what have you followed me 
here for? What do you want?" she asked. 

“* What @ queer song |!” he rejoined, irrele- 
vantly, shaking off the curious feeling that 
possessed him with a little shuddering motion 
of his shoulders, and throwing himself down 
on the steps at her side. 


Mn Queer! I think it ia charming!” she told | 


m. 

“Perhaps. Only it is curious, and—and 
uncommon.” 

** That is why l like it, I hate singing the 
songs hundreds of dczens of other women sing 
—or murder. I like something novel.” 

‘* Yes, naturally. Ihave never heard you 
sing it before!" he added, his eyes meeting 
those deep blue ones, that reflected the sky's 

wondrous hue. 

** No, the aunts don't like it.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ They say it is a weird, uncanny air.” 

‘Iam inclined toagree with them.” 

“Indeed” she remarked, with a slight air of 
pigue. * You don't often take their part 

inst me.” 

“ Not often. I think I’spoil you, child,” 

Yet even as he uttered the word he knew 
she was no longer achild, that she wasa 
woman, and probably had a women thoughts 
and fancies, for all the sweet, serene calm of 
her manner and ways. 

** You all do,” she acknowledged smilingly ; 
for though she hardly knew or understood the 
extent of her obligations to Jack and his aunts 
as the exact state of affairs had been rigidly 
kept from her, as well as the fact that her own 
income amounted to exactly thirty pounds per 
annum, still she felt that they had done a great 
deal for her, in the mere factof taking her to 
live in their beautifal home and surrounding 
her Fee oe ay a gee iin - 

“Do youlike being spoiled?” he queried, 
his eyes fixed on the longdusky lashes that 
swept the fair cheek lovingly. 

* Yes. I could never do withoutit. I think 
I should die if I had not some one to love and 
look after me, Mustn’t it be awfal to be quite 
alone in the world, with no one to care for 
you, or to take an interest in you and your 
doings, noone whom you could pain or please ?"’ 

“ Barely, Eve,” he expostulated, a ring of 
gravity in his deep tones, ‘‘ you would not 
like to pain any one?” 

“‘I don’t know,” she laughed, the red lips 
parting over the white teeth, » hundred pretty 
aimples starting into life. ‘ 1 think I might. 
It must be a proud feeling for a woman to know 
that she can sway and influencea man—a 
great strong, clever man, ever so much older 
and better than herself, who will be happy if 
> ae. —_ miserable if she — I 

ink it must be grand to possess such power, 
and I should like to exercise it—sometimes. It 
would be soamusing you know, Jack,” looking 
at him with those lovely, starry, eyes that 
were beautifal enough to have knocked virtue 
and sense out of even St Anthony’s wise 


pate. 

‘: And so cruel,” he said, quietly, as he rose, 
and stood towering above her. “I pity the 
fellow that falls in love with you, Evs!" 

‘*Thask you!” she retorted, angrily, a 
warm flash rising to her cheeks. ‘* When the 
fellow or a fellow does fall in love with me I 
“ey he will be able to dispense with your 
pity!’ 

* Doubtleas—at first; until he fiads out 
your nice little ideas as regards his treat- 
ment,” 

‘Poof! My lover, when I get one, I am sure 
will be quite satisfied with me, and all I do— 
satisfied with me jast as I am!” 

“Your lover!” 





these words. Then recovering himself he said, 


carelessly ,— 3 
I am going a fishing. Will you come with 
me, my child? ” 

“No, I don't think I will,” she told him, 
pontingly. ‘‘ We shall quarrel, and then you 
will say nasty things to me!” 

“* As you please,” he replied, indifferently, 
as he turned away and left her. 


CHAPTER III. 


“‘ Sweet was the smile she cast on me, 

And vainly, vainly, still I strove 

To burst the bonds of glamourie 
That lay about me. 

Amidst the clover at my feet 
She drew her shining bridle rein, 

And as she spoke in accents sweet, 
Flooded with fire my every vein.” 


Fsom that day on the cliff by the temple, 
wher Eve told Jack how she would triumph 
in her power over a strong man, and epoke of 
& probable lover, a shadow fell between them— 
an intangible something that banished for ever 
the old, free intercourse. 

They quarrelled frequently, or, to speak 
more properly, she quarrelled with him on 
every possible occasion, and about everything 
and next to nothing, and he seemed quite hart 
at her sharp speeches, and withdrew more and 
more from her society, which made her all the 
angrier, and he did not appear to be quite 80 
ready as of yore to fetch and carry for her, or 
so desirous of her company when he went a- 
fishing, or had the beagles out; and she took 
offence at this, and all the old happy friend- 
ship was at an end between them. 

He was ceremoniously and coldly polite. 
She was cross, and never lost an opportunity 
of saying something disagreeable to him ; 80 
they saw little of each other, and seldom spoke 
except to utter formal commonplaces, or dis- 


would twine her arms roand them, lay a sol; 
cheek against theirs, and coax and coax until 
a heart of stone would have softened ang 


melted. 

And so the periwths all was ne Eve went 
her own way, and did just as pleased, and 
took tremendously long rides alone, bringing 
the Princess home to her stable sometimes 
wearied out, with hanging head and panti 
flank, though usually she was moat kind ant 
considerate to dumb brutes. 

One summer afternoon when she had ridden 
a long way slong the coast, she heard a faint 
cry for help, and reining in her horse she 
listened to hear from which direction ij 


came. 

“As she paused it sounded again straight 
before her, near the edge of the oliff, and look. 
"ing she saw a handkerchief waving. She rode 
forward at once, and there, lying on the ground 
Sad bemad, pongousn hy: the cl path int 
and rogress, by i ya 
young man, a from his attitude and the 
extreme pallor of his countenance had evidently 
met with an accident. 

“What is the matter? Are you maoch 
hurt?” asked Miss Everton, springing from 
her horse with the ease and agility of ono 
frequently in the saddle. 

“I jam that wall like a fool,” replied 
the stranger, ‘‘and, missing my footing, fell, 
and have either severely Sprained or broken 
my ancle, I can't tell which,” 

‘*Can you stand?” 

“IT don’t think so.” 

“If, by any means, you could mount my 
horse, the ‘Black Ball Inn’ is only half s 
mile away; you could ride there, and get a 
carriage to take you home!" suggested Eve. 

** Yes; if,’ he smiled through all his pain, 
looking up into the lovely blue eyes, bent on 
him so pityingly. ‘‘ Only I could never get 
my foot into the a p” , 

“ Princess will kneel down. You might 
mount then,” for Eve and the old groom at 
Eastdene had taught the mare the somewhat 





Miss Sophie 
saw the friendship between the cousins break 


up. 

She had entertained vague fears that her 
projects for a coronet to adorn Eve's fair 
brow might come to nought ; and, besides, she | 
lived in a constant state of terror lest Eve's. 
face might in any way become tanned, or, 
chapped, or flashed by some of the manly pur- 
suite she had adopted at Jack's instigation, 
though her flawlessly beautifal skin seemed 
proof against wind, weather, or sun. 

After the break Eve kept more in the house, 
drove in the carriage with the old ladies, and 
eschewed fishing, coursing, hunting, and other 
things she had indulged in. ; 

Bhe still took long rides on her beantifal 
chesnut mare, Princess—an animal Jack 
presented to her on her sixteenth birthday, ' 
telling her she had grown too big for Negro, 
with whom she relactantly parted as a saddle , 
horse, driving him in double harness with 
Snowball, his white brother, and ere long she 
realised what a good exchange it was. 

She and the Princess soon came to under- 
stand each other, and many en 

pent together galloping over 1 mussex 
downs, horse and rider looking like one, 80. 
perfect was her seat, so faultless the animal’s 
step and action. 

It Jack did not like these long solitary rides 
she took, and sometimes, in secret, regretted 
having given her the means to indulge this 
whim, he was wise enough to hold his peace, 
and not make any remarks. | 

Experience had taught him that it was worse 
than useless, for it only irritated her into. 
further rebellion and longer rides. | 

As for Miss Sophie and Miss Mary they | 
were like puppets in her slim young hands. 
She pulled the strings and they danced accord. | 
ing to her fancy—that was all. i 

They seemed to have no will of their own 
where she was concerned. And what wonder, 


agreeable snubs. 
was hardly sorry when she | 


circus-like trick of kneeling down, and letting 
her would-be rider mount while she was in 
that position, and the girl had often found it 
of use when she dismounted on her lonely 
country rides, and there was no stone or low 
wall convenient. ° 

“Will she let me mount her while she 
kneels ?”” asked the young man, casting & 
somewhat uncertain glance at the beantifal 
mare, whu was twitching her ears restlessly. 

* Yes; if I tell her to,” and touching her 
knees with her whip, Eve spoke to her, and 
the animal knelt down obediently. 

“Let me help you,” said the girl, as he 
made a futile effort to rise; and patting her 
strong, young hand under his arm she helped 


| him to rise, And then, with considerable difi- 


culty, he got on to the horse, sitting sideways, 


had the iojared foot, which was the right one, 


supported partly by his leg being over the 
pommel. 
He tarned so deathly white with the pain 
and exertion that she thought he was going 
to faint, and kept her hand against him while 
the Princess rose gently to her feet; bat ins 
moment or two he recovered somewhat, and 
taking the bridle in one hand, and gathering 
up her habit in the other, she strode off in the 
cinch mpsietaghargees teheraienens. 
animal pace to 
et penn, rh ey 
me !” began the y man, 8 
at his beautifal com whose brillian’, 
flower-like face his glance in ® 
magnetic sort of fasbion. i 

‘Isis nothing,” returned Eve, looking UP 
at the dark countenance above her, which she 
noticed now, for the first time, was an uncom- 
monly good-looking one. 

“Nothing!” echoed the stranger. ‘ To 
me it is a very great deal, I assure you. | 
might have Jain there until nightfall, or eve® 
all through the night, had you not come # 
rescue me, Is isa lonely place. I have 00+ 
seen anyone pass since I met wit 


Jack went white to the lipsashe uttered for if they attempted to argue or advise she though that is some time ago.” 
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«“ How long have you been lying there?” 
inquired Mies Everton. 

« Over two bours.”’ 

‘* And in great pain, of course?” 

‘Terrible. At first, I think, I became 
josensible for the only time in my life that I 
oan remember. I have never been such an 
outrageous fool before.” 

“I don't see that .that is being a fool,’’ 
returned the girl, gravely. ‘ Why should 
nota man feel pain of that sort as keenly as 
@ woman?” 

“I bardly know,” he said, looking at her 
egain. “Only men are supposed to be abl@o 
bear pain better than women.” 

“An erroneous supposition, [am sure. It 
is well known that women are better and 
more amenable patients than men.” 

“Perhaps. Only before men become 
patients they are certsioly harder and less 
easy to hurt than the fair ones of the crea- 
tion.” 

“Tam not sure on that point either,” Eve 
told him, for being unu to opposition to 
any opinion of hers, it made her all the more 
eager to convince him that she was right and 
he wrong. ‘“ My theory is that your sex think 
it manly to make a brave show, and hide their 
pain, if possible,” 

“Oh! then you indulge in theories ?"’ 

“Yes, I think with many men the great 
idea is to be manly, not to show the white 
feather, not to appear weak or womanish, no 
matter what the occasion, or what the sgony 
endured.” 

“I believe you are right,” he agreed, with 
an involuntary moan, for he was suffering 
tortures, which he would willingly have con- 
sealed from his fair companion. 

“I know I am,” she said, quietly. ‘ At the 
present time, if you were a woman and not 
ashamed of such « performance, you would 
faint, slide off the Princess's back, and remain 
insensible until your foot had been attended 
to, and made tolerably comfortable. As it ie, 
being @ man, you exert your will to rule over 
your body, and achieve a triamph of mind 
over matter.” 

“T think I should like to do anything that 
would render me insensible to this pain fora 
little while,” he acknowledged, frankly. 

‘It 7s dreadful for you,’’ she said, looking 
up at him sympathetically, ‘‘ but it is not 
very far now. There is the ‘ Black Bull,’” 
pointing with her whip at a quaint, galleried, 
gable ended old house that stood fifty yards 
farther on down the road. 

“Yes, Only I have to get on to Hurst 
from there,” he rejoined, rather dismally. 

“You will be more. comfortable in a 
carriage, and of course can go quicker, and 
perhaps Mrs, Toms could give you something 
to relieve the pain for the present. She is 
celebrated for her ointments and nostrams! ” 

“IT shall ask her aid then,” he said, as they 
stopped before the inn, and an ostler came 
forward and then the landlord, Mr. Toms, 
and helped the stranger off the mare, and 
almost carried him between them into the 
bar. parlour, 

Mies Everton did not wait to see if Mrs. 
Tom's remedies alleviated the young man's 
sofferings. Aunt Sophie's ideas on the subject 
of propriety were rather not to say very 
strict, and Eve had played the part of a good 
Samaritan tohim. She had not “ passed by 
on the other side,” but had helped him to a 

where he could get assistance and be 
well cared for. 80 she led the mare to the old 
mounting-stone in the middle of the yard, and 
Springing from it into the saddle a moment 
fer was cantering off to Eastdene, where 
she arrived only just in time to slip out of her 
riding gear, an get into a cool, white muslin 
gown before the dinner bell rang. 

Jack looked rather stern as he sat at the 
toot of the table, for she had been out since 
— “ sop and a | ey 

80 y and his loo 
heme & demon of mischief in her breast. 
ing to do it in 


‘¢ Who lives at Hurst?’ she asked, inno. 
cently, looking at Miss Sophie inquiringly. 

‘* No one, my dear. The place has been un- 
inhabited for years.” 

‘* To whom does it belong? ”’ 

* One of the Fitzroys.”’ 

“* Who are they ?"’ 

‘‘ The Duke of Hampstead’s family.” 

‘*T hear Lord James Fitzroy is going to pay 
his property a visit,’’ observed Jack. ‘ He is 
to come down some time this month.” 

‘‘He has already come!” said Eve, 
sweetly. 

‘‘How do you know?” asked Jordan, a 
trifle sharply. 

‘* Because I met him to-day! "’ 

‘* Where?” 

“In Bank Plain Meadow! And spoke to 
him!” she added, coolly. 

‘* But!" exclaimed Jack, in angry bewilder- 
ment, '‘ you don’t know him!” 

**I did not know him! I do now!” she 
corrected, quietly. 

** Really, Eve, you ought not to take these 
long rides alone. It is not right. No wonder 
this young man spoke to you !” 

“He did not speak to me!" she corrected 
again with the utmost suavity. ‘It was the 
other way about! J spoke to him!” 

“Evel” 

‘* I did, really!” 

“‘T can hardly believe it!" 

“It is the truth, really! Ask Mrs, Toms 
of the ‘ Black Ball’! She saw us together!" 

‘* Dear Eve, will you not explain?” asked 
Pussy gently, reading aright the stormy 
signs in Jack’s grey eyes. 

* Certainly, dear aunt, if you wish me to!” 

“*T do very much,"’ 

“ Then—I have had quite a romantic little 
adventure this afternoon. Instead of being 
rescued from a position of peril and distress 
by a handsome prince, I rescued the prince 
from a very awkward and unpleasant predi- 
cament !” 

‘How, my dear?" queried Miss Mary, 
while the other two displayed the liveliest 
attention, especially Jack, though he did his 
best to conceal it. 

“In Bank Plain Meadow, lying near the 
edge of the cliff, I saw a young man, franti- 
cally waving a handkerchief. Of course I 
rode up to see what he wanted, and found 
that he had broken or dislocated his ankle, 
leaping the wall. He could hardly move. 
But after some time I managed to get him on 
Prinoess’s back, and conducted him to the 
* Black Ball,’ where I left him to the care of 
the Tome’s.” 

** How do you know he lives at Hurst?” 
inquired Miss Sophie, a Jittle flatter of excite- 
ment disturbing the ordinary calm of her 
mature bosom. 

‘“ Becauee he grumbled at the distance that 
lay between the inn and Harst, so I ooncluded 
that was his domicile! "’ 

‘* Did he know who you were? ” asked Jack, 
coldly. 

“IT did not tell him my name; but no 
doubt he will easily be able to find it out 
from Mrs. Toms if he wants to know! ” 
retarned Eve, carelessly, as she rose from the 
table ; and walking to the windows that stood 
open began feeding a pair of peacocks that 
were stratting about on the terrace with 
dainty crumbs of sweet cake, that they seemed 
to appreciate a great deal more than Jack did | 
her words. 

‘* I suppose we shall have the fellow calling 
here?” he muttered, angrily, as he strode out 
of the room, and sought the solitude of his 
den, where he strove to soothe his perturbed 
feelings by the help of a pipe. 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘*T saw them bear my love away, 
Who never turned her face (0 me 
Till on the moorland, dim and grey, 
Naught save blue mist wreaths I could see.” 





to tease him without sppear- 


week later a eplendid oarriage, drawn by a 
pair of high-etepping, handsome bays came 
dashing along the drive, and drew up before 
the door of Eastdene, and from it alighted a 
tall, dark young man, who walked lame, and 
assisted himeelf along by the aid of a stout 
crutch-handled stick. ; 

Miss Sophie's heart gave a sudden bound as 
the footman announced Lord James Fitzroy, 
and she rose to receive her aristocratic guest 
with something less that her usual well-bred 
calm cf manner. 

‘I hope you will excuse this intrusion,” he 
began, bowing over the hand she extended ; 
‘*but I felt bound to come and tender my 
thanks to your riece, Miss Everton, for her 
kind help the other day when I was disabled.” 

*I¢ is no intrusion,’ murmured Miss 
Sophie, devoutly hoping that Eve, who had 
wandered out into the garden, would come in 
before the young lordling left. 

‘* She is your niece?" he added, inquiry in 
his dark eyes. ‘‘The Tome’ told me she was ; 
only sometimes these sort of people get hold 
of the wrong facts.” 

Lord James was very much struck with Eve, 
and the memory of her beautifal, brilliant 
face had haunted him during the week. 

Nevertheless, he would infinitely prefer to 
hear that she was related to the Mortimers of 
Eastdene, and not a mere paid companion or 
adopted cbild, 

‘*Miss Everton is really our cousin; only, 
being so much our janior, we have brought her 
up 8s our niece, and taught her to regard us 
in the light of aunts, as her cousin Jack 
does.” 

‘*T gee,"’ said Lord James, mentally wonder- 
ing what cousin Jack was like, whether he 
was & boy or grown up, and likely to prove & 
rival. ‘Don’t think me impertinent asking 
you, only Iam quite s stranger here. I have 
not visited Hurst for eighteen years!” 

‘‘No. I remember it is a long time since 
the house was inhabited.” 

‘I find it in rather a dilapidated condition 
in consequence.” 

‘I suppose 80.” 

‘* Yes. I mean to have part of in refurnished 
and renovated.” 

‘You mean to make a long stay in the 
neighbourhood, then, I presume ?"’ 

‘**T mean to make Hurst my headquarters,” 
he rejoined, enthusiastically. ‘I like the 
neighbourhood immensely ; and I have grown 
tired of town and foreign countries. I shall 
jast settle down and look after the estate.” 

“I¢ will be a very good thing for your 
people.”’ 

‘IT hope it may be,” he rejoined, modestly. 
‘¢T want to make many improvements—I find 
there is room for them. Ab! Miss Everton!” 
as Eve, quite unaware a stranger was present, 
strolled into the room from the conservatory, 
followed by Jupiter and Jano, the former of 
whom commenced s furious onslaught at once 
on the visitor; but, finding himself uneup- 
ported by his huge, stately, and better- 
tempered companion, wieely retreated under 
Miss Scphie’s voluminous skirts. “I have 
come to try and thank yon for all your kind- 
ness to me last week; though I know I can 
never find words adequate to expressing my 
feelings |" 








Jack was not wrong in his surmise, A 





** Please don't try to,” she said, simply, not 
in the least embarrassed by his presence or 
admiring gaz°. ‘No one could have done less 
than try to help you when your were help- 
less.” 

‘Not many wonld have taken the trouble, 
or have let me mount euch a beautiful animal! 
My gratitude to the Princess is only second to 
that I feel towards you. You are lucky to 
possess such a horse!” 4 

“She is a beauty, ien’t she?” agreed Eve, 
delighted at the praise bestowed on her 
favourite. ‘‘Iam glad she was the means of 
helping you ont of an awkward predicament. 
Your foot was not so much injared as you 
imagined, as you are able to get about now?” 

“No; the bones were not broken, for- 
tunately—a severe sprain. I hope in another 
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week to be able to ride and walk as well as 
ever I have.” 
‘* I hope you may be!” smiled Eve. 


‘* It is unwise to do too much while the foot. 


is weak,”’ pat in Miss Sophie, sententiously. 
“‘ Nothing like rest for a sprain." 

‘* Ob, I have had plenty of rest,” he laughed. 
‘*] have done nothing but lounge on a sofa in 
the library all day, and my valet, a herculean 
Alsatiar, has carried me up to my room at 
night as though I was a poling infant of » few 
pounds weight.” . 

‘* What a usefal person to have in the house 
on an emergency !’’ remarked Miaa Everton, 
looking at the offspring of a ducal failer, and 
contrasting the extreme neatness of his attire, 
and the faultless out of bis coat, with Jack's 
somewhat untidy and countrified appear- 
ance. 

‘He is invaluable!’’ allowed hie lordship. 
“I do not know what I should do without 
him, especially now, at Hurst, where things 
are in a» state of confusion. I hardly know 
how my sister willlike the house in its present 
condition. Not at all, I fancy, as she is 
accustomed to all the comforts of a modern 
town dwelling.” 

** You expect some of your family, then, to 
stay with you?” returned Miss Sophie, all 
eagerness to learn ali she could in a polite 
way from this young man, whose dark eyes 
spoke eloquently every time they rested on 
Eve's beautifal face. 

“ Yes. My sister, Lady Augusta, comes 
down next week.” 

‘* Will she make a long stay ?” 


“T hope so!” eaid Lord James. ‘I want 





| 


| 
{ 


autumn. I am going to have the house fallin | 


the shooting season. Some of my preserves 


want shooting over sadly, They are over: ; 


stocked.” 
‘* It ia co long since the house has been in- 
kabited.’’ 
“ True. 
father brought me last to Hurat to see the in- 
heritance his brother had left me, We did not 
stay long. The Dake does notlike the place.” 
His son did not say why, did not even hint, 
of course, at the dark atory connected with the 
old Tador mansion—a story of shame, and 
ruin, and death, self- sought in one of its 
huge, dark oak-panelled chambers, when the 
Dake's brother went to face his Maker, and 
y victim of his base, unbridled 
passions. ‘And as there are plenty of other 
places inthe family at his disposal he never 
came down here again; and it was a whim of 
his not to have it let to strangers, a whim I 


“ Yes.” 
“ Have youaghost—a real ghost—at Hurst?”’ 
she oried, 


‘To ig eaid go.” 

“Oh, I should like to see it!” 

‘‘T have no wish that way,” he replied, with 
a sulien laugb. 

* Whoeeis it? Do tell me?” 

“ Oh, a wicked ancestor,’’ be rejoined, ‘‘ who 
for crimes committed on earth is not permitted 
to rest in his grave,” 

‘*I wonder whether itis trae? Whether the 
ghost ever has been seen? ” 

“You may have an opportanity of judging 
for yourself, Miss Everton. I hope when my 
sister comes down that you will honour Hurst 
with your presence. May I bring my sister to 
callon you, Miss Mortinier ?’” turning to that 
lady with a gracefal supplication in his 
manner, 

“We shall be delighted to see Lady 
Augusta !’’ returned Miss Sophie, in her best 
manner, though her heart, foolish and old 
perhaps, yet still permeated to the core, with 
the: ambitious hopes of her youth for Eve, 
flattered like a oaged bird, and throbbed in 
her. ample bosom as though ready to burat 
with joy at the prospect of receiving Lady 
Augusta Fitzroy as a visitor. 

“T shall like to see Hurst very mach! " said 
Eve, simply, not sharing in the least her aunt’s 
ambitious hopes and fancies. 

“ T hope you will not be disappointed when 
you do eee it !’’ observed Lord Jamies, as he 
rose to take his leave. 

That night at dinner the conversation turned 


; wholly and solely on the topic of the Fitz- 
her to stay with me throngh the summer and | 


roys. 

They were discussed from the time the 
title was created in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh down to the present day, while Lord 


| James came in for & particularly large dose of 


I was ten years old when my 


have bumoured since I came of age, and had | 


the manegement of affairs in my own hands, 
though I confees it was an extravagant fancy, 


remark and oriticiam from the ladies. Jack 
was very silent, it might almost be said 
grumpy, and alter having granted an acknow- 
ledgment of having heard Miss Sopbie’s infor- 
mation respecting his lordship’s visit he 
maintained an obatinate silence until dessert 
was placed on the table, and the servants had 
withdrawn, and then, in sarcastic and dis- 
agreeable voice, he inquired,— 

‘* Can’t the subject be changed? Surely we 
have had enough and to spare about the Dake 
of Hampstead and his numerous family. I 
for one can dispense with any further infor- 
mation with regard to them.” 

‘* Jack, my dear!" exclaimed Passy, solici- 
tously. ‘‘I am afraid you are not quite well. 
You look so pale. Do take a glass of port!” 

~“ No, thank you. I am only suffering from 


| & plethora of Fitzroy.” 


and one that has made me some thousands | 


of pounds the poorer, 

“So I suppose,” assented Miss Sophie. 
**Snch a place as Hurst, if let, would bring 
in ® handsome rental,” 

‘*Yes, Only the land has been well farmed, 
So, on the whole, I am not so much of a loger.’’ 

** You are forfunate! ”’ 

‘T think go.” 

‘And so dol,” observed Eve, ‘It must 
be delightful to possess an old honse like 
Horst, where ancestors have lived, sorrowed, 
and joyed, been happy or miserable according 
to their deserts, and lived their lives in the 
same rooms you now inhabit——” 

“Or died in them,” mnttered the young 
man, a dark shade falling over his handsome 
Velasquez-like face, 

© That are fall,” continued the girl, enthu- 
sisstically, ‘of relics, and reminiscences of 
them—their portraits, their chairs and tables, 
their nicknacks of g bygone age, and a hundred 
other things | ” 

‘* And their spirits sometimes,” interpolated 
oe young man as she paused, in a cynical 

one. 

‘* Do you mean their ghosts?"’ she queried, 
breathlessly, her great blue eyes fixed on his 
face—a delighted, yet fearful expression ‘in 
their clear depths, 





‘*Or has Molly been unkind to-day?” in- 
quired Eve, mischievously, a twinkle in her 
large eyes, as she fixed them on his angry 


** Molly be ——” exclaimed the young man, 
savagely flinging down the stalk of the straw- 
berry he had just demolished. 

‘Ie her father inexorable? Won't he give 
his consent to your union and make you 
happy ?”’ continued his tormentor. 

*Confound it! Can't you leave the girl's 
name alone?” and, pushing back his chair 
violently, Jack stamped ont of the room in 
high dudgeon. 

‘Poor boy |’ fongins hia cousin, for the 
hopeless love of olly Diff, the bailiff's 
daughter, for her father's master was well- 
known, and was a source of amusment to Eve 
and annoyance tohim, Oniy—he had never 
appeared so much annoyed before; and Eve 
wondered a little that night as she sat at the 
piano, running her hands idly over the keys 
and singing tiny snatches of song, why he had 
been 80 put out, and why he did not come and 
turn over the leaves for her as he usually did, 
and ask her to sing his favourite songs, and 
make much of her as was his wont. 

Only. no Jack appeared, and the evening 
apvearing uncommonly long, she went to bed 
earlyand dreamt of strawberries and straw- 


berry-leaved coronets, and dukes, and ghosts, 
and a variety of queer things. 

Lord James did not let the grass grow 
under hia feet. Next day an artistically. 
arranged basket of fruit was brought to East. 
dene by a groom in the Hampstead livery for 
Mias Everton, and two days later a bouquet 
of roses, and then a huge salmon, with a few 
lines from his lordabip,.begging her accept- 
ance of this leviathan of the deep, and saying 
it had been caught by his brother Clarence in 
one of the rivers on his father’s Scotch estate, 

Miss Everton serenely accepted these evi- 
d of the young man's gratitude and 
admiration, thongh Jask wae for sendin 
them back or pitching them into the duatbin ; 
and the two old: ladies rejoiced exceedingly to 
think that their pretty Eva had achieved such 
a conquest—for conquest they knew it to be 
when Lady Augusta Fiizroy, the eldest 
daughter of the Dake of Hampstead, drove 
up with her brother one afternoon to pay 
them a visit, and was cordial to the utmost 
extent of her power. Only she was such a 
frozen icicle of an aristocrat that she could 
not thaw to any great extent, or appear very 
natural 

She was more human to Jack, who did not 
at all appreciate her attentions, than she was 
to anyone else; and when she gave Eve an 
invitation to dinner for that day week she 
incladed Jack, slightly to her brother's 
annoyance, for he had cupposed Jordan to be 
@ much older man, and bardly regarded his 
well.made and stalwart proportions with 
kindly eyes. He was good- enough to 
prove a rival, his lordship thought, and he did 
not want a rival: He preferred a olear field 
for himself. 

“Why did you ask that fellow Jordan?” 
he began, pettishly,-as soon a’ they were in 
the carriage again. 

‘* Mies Everton eould not come alone! ” re- 
plied Lady Augusta; evasively, colouring o 
little, 


‘“The elder one told me she never went out 
at night.” . a 

‘They might have made an exception in 
our favour. I¢ is summer time. It would be 
different in the winter.” Un 

“The young man will be an acquisition.” 

‘Oh, you think so?” laughed her brother. 

* Yes. Decidedly !” 

“They are a handsome family.” 

‘* Very. ‘Miss Everton is lovely! ” 

“ High praise from one young woman of 
another,’ said Lord James, gratefally. 

“T am always jast,” she rejoined, with a 
touch of that intense and icy pride that she 
generally reserved for strangers and those 
lower in the social scale than herself. 

“Do you think the Dake would approve?” 
he queried, with some hesitation. 

“ Possibly. She is not your equal, of course. 
Still, there is the aristocracy of beauty, and 
she is rarely beautifal!”’ ‘ 

I have never seen ‘such a face!’’ he cried, 
passionately. ‘It haunts:me. I shall not 
feel happy, not feel certain, until I have 
gained a promise from her lips, an assurance 
that I may hope.” 

‘* You have made up your mind, then? You 
mean to marry?” remarked Lady Augusta, 
turning her cold eyes on ‘him with jast & 
shade of surprise in their placid depths. — 

If she will accept me,” he rejoined, 
a trifle sullenly. 

“And have you counted the cost of this 

preceeding?" she asked, after a perceptible 


use, 

“ Yea, I have counted the cost,” _he re- 
peated, still sullenly, and keeping his dark 
face turned away. dal 

“You have thought of everything?» Oon- 
sidered everything ?” Tide 

««T have considered everything.” 

‘Of -course itv was necessary for Drum- 
mond to marry. He is’ the ‘eldest son. and- 
heir to the title. But ie it'wise for you ?’ 

- Of course it is;” he interro with & 
passionate burat of anger; that seemed to 
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frighten her a little. ‘‘Why should I be shut 
out from every joy? Why should I be con- 
demned to live a wretched, lonely, miserable 
lite? Why, 1 envy the labourers on my estate 
when I eee them with their wives and chil- 
dren. They have something to live for. I 
have nothing. A dead blank seems to face me, 
and I will not bear it. I willbe happy. She 
_she—need never know anything ! ’ 

“No, no. Certainly not,” agreed his sister, 

uickly; ‘‘and since you have made up your 
mind, James, les me wish you every success 
in your wooing, and & 8 and happy ter- 
mination to it.” 

“ Thanks, dear!'’ he said, more quietly, as he 
kiseed her, 





CHAPTER Y. 


‘* Now life for me has no delight, 
Death wears no more his face of fear ; 
My heart is weary day and night 
Since I have lost my dearest dear.” 


“Ts is the haunted chamber, Misa Ever. 
ton!" cried Lord James, throwing wide the 
door of & great dark room, in one corner of 
which was & huge four-post bed, canopied and 
draped with purple brocade, and surmounted 
by nodding ostrich plumes, that gave it the 
appearance of a hearse. In another corner was 
@ curious massive wardrobe, of the time of 
Elizabeth. In the window was a carved oak 
table, with a swing mirror; another stood |by 
the bedside, and. on it were a pair of quaint 
silver candle. sticks. 

There were several heavy chalrs upholstered 
in purple brocade, and over the tall mantel. 
shelf was the portrait of a gallant, with peaked 
beard and roff, and above she picture @ pair of 
rapiers were crossed, and on either side a 
dagger, while an old gothic clock hung on the 
wall, conveniently placed for the ocoupant of 
the bed to see it. 

“ What do you think.of it?” 

“ That it is rather a gruesome place ! ”’ she 
said, with a Jangh that ended in a shudder, 
“The sort of place where a murder or some 
such horrible crime might haye been com. 
mitted |" 

“Perhaps & murder has been perpetrated 
here!" said the master of Hurst, slowly, his 
dark eyes wandering round the room in a 
curicas fashion. ‘‘Who knows?" with a 
queer laugh. “It often seems to me to be 
peop'ed with spirits!” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, James!’’ said Lady 
Augusta, sharply, who had followed them into 
the room with Jack, ‘It is a hideons old 
place, and the forniture and appointments 
atrocious. Only to suppose there is anything 
supernatural about it is worse than obildish. 
It is absolutely wrong. Take my advice. Let 
Maples’ men loose in it, with orders to entirely 
renovate and renew, and then see what a 
different aspect it Will wear—how much 
cheerier and pleasanter !"’ 


“TthinkI will take your advioe,” said her | ¢ 


brother, slowly, his eyes fixed on a dark 
corner near the wardrobe, while Jack’s eyea 
were fixed on him, an expression, half angry, 
half pitying on hid good natnred face. _ 

_ What do you say, Mies Everton?" tarn- 
ing to her. s 

“I quite agree with Lady Angusta. I think 
the room would be better modernised and 
brightened,” 

“ Then it shall be done.” 

“I shall look forward to seeing it under its 
newer and prettier aspect,” she said, cheer- 
fully, taking her cue from Lady Aughsta, and 
refraining from indolging her rather morbid 
a for occult things and gruesome old 


8, 

She was beginning #0 get accustomed to 
Something just a little bit curious about her 
litled admirer, and to the fact of his sister 
often tarning the conversation when it took a 

mal or creepy dharacter, to his abstraction 
and wandering looks. 


past two months, and of his big Tudor house, 
only she had never seen the haunted room 


Lady Augusta managed that, though this 
day Lord James had escaped her eurveillance, 
and led Eve in triumph to this Bluebeard 
chamber that he seemed so proud of, though 
it was eqaally clear her ladyship did not share 
his pride, 

Eve was not sorry when the others appeared. 
She feared a proposal from his lordship, and 
Was not quite prepared with her answer, did 
not quite know whether she would say “ yea” 
or “nay | ’—lift him to the highest pinnacle of 
joy, or dash him down to the lowes’ depths of 
misery. 

Now, the girl was not a coquette, and did not 
wish to play on the young man’s feelings, but 
she had been forced into her present uoplea- 
sant and somewhat false position by circum. 
stances, and the conduot of those around her, 

In the first place Lord James haunted her 
like a shadow. In the second p'ace, Miss 
Sophie and Miss Mary talked unceasingly of 
her grand prospects, and what sbe ought to do 
when she ame Lady James Fitzroy, and 
the grand gowns she would require in her 
troussean, the marvellous bonnets, and the 
superb confections; while Lady Augusta was 
most friendly and cordial with her—quite 
sisterly, in fact—and told her abouts many 
family affairs ; constantly preased her to come 
to the Harat, and acted in every way as 
though she wished to throw the young people 
into each other’s society ; while last, though by 
no means least, Jack was distant and cool 
with her, hardly ever spoke to her, never asked 
her to ride or waik with him, and was out 
nearly all day by himself. 

Thus was she forced, in a measure, into the 
position of appearing to accept Lord James as 
iher lover; and, sometimes, such @ curious feel- 
ing, a blending of utter weariness and indiffer- 
ence, and keen stingirg annoyance, made 
her reckless and careless of ultimate con- 
sequences. So she accepted the Fitzroya’ 
invitations, and went often to Hurst— 
sometimes alone, sometimes with one or 
both of her aunts, and ccoasionally—very 
occasionally—with Jack, who hated putting 
his foot across Lord James's threshold; only 
Lady Augusta “admired young Jordan, and 
when she could run him to ground would take 
no refusal from him, organising on the spot a 
dinner, a luncheon, a pic nic, a tennis party, 
and making Jack consent to come to it, which 
he had to do, inwardly swearing at her perti- 
nacity and, infatuation for him. 

‘Shall we go and look at the pictures?” 
suggested Lady. Augusta, evidently anxious to 
get her brother away from the ghost room, 

‘§ Yes,” agreed Eve at once. ‘I want to 
hear all about them,” 

‘Then I wiil tell you all I know about my 
ancestors,’ said Lord James, quickly leading 
the way to the picture-gallery, where he 
ensconced her in one of the window seats, 
and, fetching a cushion, seated himself at her 
eet. 

The afternoon sun streamed in redly through 

the great windows, and fell on his dark, up- 
turned face, and passionate, eloquent eyes. 
He- looked so -handeome, so mach like the 
typical lover of romance, that Eve's ‘blue orbs 
softened a little as they rested on him, and 
grew less wearied and indifferent. 
“I think we are in the way here !"’ whispered 
Lady Augusta in Jack's ear, with an affected 
laugh. ‘It is a clear case of two being com- 
pary, more none, Mr. Jordan!”’ 

** I don’t understand,’ he replied stiffly, with 
a well-bred stare, haughty as anything she 
could have done hereelf. 

‘*Oh, don’’ you know? Don't you under- 
stand ?”’ she said hastily, in a low tone, ‘' that 
we hope to welcome your cousin shortly asa 
member of our family?" 

‘‘ Will this arrangement be agreeable to his 
Grace ?"’ inquired Jack, coldly. 

*' Certainly |! More than agreeable. My father 





Bhe had seen @ good deal of him during the 


is quite ready to receive Miss Everton as a 
daughter |" 





* T am glad to hear that, as I, for one, would 
never give my consent to my cousin marrying 
into a family where she was nof welcome, or 
where she would be looked down upon as an 
inferior, There can be nothing more miser- 
able for a young girl than such a fate.” 

‘You need have no fears on that score!” 
Lady Augusta hastened to assure him.’ 
‘* Eve wiil be most warmly welcomed,” and she 
might have added, “ you also,”” only womanly 
modesty forbade it. ‘‘ We are anxious that 
my brother should please himself. He does 
not want high rank or wealth: We have no 
desire to cross his wishes.” 

‘Is might not be wise to do so,” eaid Jack, 
significantly. 

** No, no—quite so,” stam mered her ladyship, 
flashing up to the roots of her dark hair, 
‘We wish him to be happy.”’ 

“Do you think he ought to marry?” 
demanded the young man pointedly, looking 
his companion fall in the eyes. 

** think he ought,” returned Lady Augusta 
boldly. “I think it is his best, nay, his only 
Sos of happiness, I will be the saving of 

im ” mn 

‘* And the ruin of poor Eve's happiness ! ” 
muttered Jack angrily, as he followed her 
ladyship into the garden. 

‘Now, which picture shail I tell you about 
first? ’’ asked Lord James, as Jack and Augusta 
left the gallery, looking up adoringly into the 
beautifal, blooming face above him, that did 
not look quite so smiling and bright as usual. 

**Oh, any one you wish! ’’ she returned, a 
little indifferently. 

‘‘ No, you must choose,” he urged. ‘“ How 
can I tell which of all this motley crew,” 
casting a look round at his ancestors, repre- 
senting various periods from the time of the 
Restoration to her present Gracious Majesty's 
reign, ‘‘ would interest you? If I choose a 
courtly scholar of Queen Anne’s time, you 
will say, No, I want to hear about that wit who 
adorned George the Fourth’s Court, and so 
on. 

‘‘ I should not be so difficult,” she rejoined, 
with a laugh. ‘ But, since I must choose the 
subject, let it be the history of that gallant 
_ the flowing curls, lace collar, and plumed 

. ’ 


. ‘* Ab, that was Lord Lancelot Fitzroy, a 
favourite of Cuarles the Second. Lancelot 
fought nobly against Cromwell's Ironsides, 
and when Charies came tothe throne of his 
fathers the King did not forget hie faithful 
services. He loaded him with substantial 
favours, gave him the Abbey of Trent, where 
my brother Desmond now lives, made him 
Baron of Bolsivo, gave him a pension, and 
sought him a bride amongst the fairest in the 
land, giving him this thing,” pointing to a 
large old-fashioned diamond that he wore on 
his little finger, ‘wherewith to pledge his 
troth.” 

‘* What a lovely old ring! '’ exclaimed Eve, 
examining it closely, 

“Yes. It is quaint and curious, butit did 
not bring him luck in his love-affairs. Poor 
Lancelot did not prosper in his wooing.” 

“ How was that?” 

‘‘ The lady, like a good many others of her 
sex, was capricious and hard to please, and it 
is said because she was ordered to love Lord 
Lancelot, Baron Bolsivo, that she flatly and 
plainly refused to doso; and ashe was madly 
in love when she married a more favoured and 
successfal rival, he wedged his sword firmly 
into the ground, and, throwing himself on it, let 
the weapon pierce the heart she had already 
irreparably wounded, and so died.” 

‘What a tragic and sorrowfal story!” 
exclaimed the listener, a little thrill of horror 
running through her from head to foot. 

** Yes, it is gloomy.” 

“ Eve,” he added, suddenly, looking up into 
her face, passionate love and longing in his 
sombre eyés, ‘ Eve, tell me, shall I be happy 
in my wooing, or like my ‘unfortunate 
ancestor ?”’ 





 Really—Lord James—I—I don’t know,” 
' ghe stammered, startled ont of her usual calm 
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aud self-possession by the suddenress of his 
question. . 

* And if you don't know,"’ he said, very 
gently, taking her hand, ‘‘who in the whole 
world is to tell me? Eve,’’ he went on, and 
she remained silent, ‘‘do you not know that 
I love you?” 

“I have not been conceited enough to think 
#0 up to the present, my lord,’’ she replied, 
evasively, 

** Have Inot shown it in a thousand ways ? ” 
he queried, with gentle insistence. ‘Has it 
not struck you that I cared for you very 
much?" 

‘I — I— thought —it — was only — friend- 
sbip,”’ she told him blushing painfally. 

‘* Have I concealed my real feelinge so well ?”’ 
heexclaimed, in surprise. ‘‘ Have I never 
given you cause to suspect that I wished a 
oloser tie than that of mere friendship to exist 
between us? ”’ 

“It was hardly likely that I should suppose 
you wished for anything more than friendship 
considering the difference in our relative posi- 
tions, Lord James,” she said, taking refuge 
in that woman's ready excuse, “‘ difference of 
position.” “ You belong to the aristocracy, are 
closely allied to one of the noblest families in 
the land. My people, those with whom I now 
live, are simple country gentiefolk; and my 
father,” she added, with Semen pride, anda 
deep flash that spread over her whiteneck, and 
up to the roots of her yellow hair, ‘' was a 
clerk in a bank !"’ 

‘* What of that?” oried her lover quickly. 
‘* Does it make you any theless dear to me? Do 
youthink I care for any trifle of that kind ? 
Tt could make no difference to our happiness if 
we love each other !"’ 

‘That is what the poets sing and novelists 
write!” she told him, brightly. “I am 
inclined to think that in real life it would 
make a vast difference.” 

“ What a wise little woman it is!" said his 
lordship, jestingly, patting the hand he still 
held tenderly. ‘It would never make the 
slightest difference to me. I could not care 
for you more if you were a king's daughter. 
I promise you, Eve, that if you will become 
my wife I will never give you cause to regret 
it. You shall be most fondly adored and cared 
for; and, as far as it lies in my power, your 
path through the world shall be one of roses. 
Not a cloud shall shadow your life if I can 
prevent it."’ 

“You sare—very 
@reat—hononr,” she 
distressed now that the proposal had actually 
taken place, and very unwilling to pledge 
away her liberty. 

‘The honour is with me, if you will accept 
me, Come, let this be the pledge of our 
mutual love," and he attempted to put the 
old diamond ring on her slender finger. 

Bat she drew her hand back with an anmie- 
tekable ure of refusal. 

‘*Lord James,” she began, slowly and 
heavily. “I cannot accept your ring and 
plight you my troth.”’ 

“Why not?” he asked, 
devouring her fair face. 

‘* Because—I am not sure of myself.” 

‘** Not sure of yourself! My dearest, explain 
yourself ?"’ he implored. 

_ “Iam not sure that I love you,” she said, 
‘in low tones. 

“Ahr” 

The young man dropped her hand, and a 
ourious greyish pallor spread over his face, 
while a look of unutterable anguish crept into 
his dark eyes. 

‘You are not sure?” he said, ,after a 
minute’s pause. ‘ Will you take time and 
think? I will wait so gladly any length of 
time, if only there is a faint hope for me in 
the end,” 

_“ Yes. Give me a week,” she said, with a 

sigh. “At the end of that time I will give 


eagerly, his eyes 


you my answer,” 

‘ Bo be it,”” he agreed, gladly, his handsome 
face once more alight with love and hope. | 
will come to Eastdene 


“‘Ina week's time 





. You—do me—a | 
tered, feeling curiously | 





tabi 


for my answer! and, ob! my darling, let it be 
a merciful one. You don’t know how much 
Ilove you! You don’t know what you are to 
me, more than life itself!” and kissing her 
hands with respectfal tenderners, he led her 
out to the garden to join the others. 

*‘Did that fellow propose to-day in the 
picture-gallery ?”’ asked Jack, as they drove 
homeward that evening. . 

‘* Yes,"’ returned Eve, shortly, nettled by 
her cousin’s manner, and feeling a strange 
desire to quarrel with him and snub him. 

‘Have you accepted him?" growled the 
young man. 

“Really, Jack, though you do take a most 
flattering and delicate interest in my affairs, 
I must really decline to answer your question, 
which I consider an impertinent one.”’ 

** As you please,” he retorted, sullenly.. 

‘Lord James would never have asked me 
such a question about you. He is far too 
well-bred to commit such a solecism.” 

“Oh, curse him!” broke out Jack, furiously 
lashing his mettlesome grey in his anger, and 
for the rest of the drive there was silence 
between the cousins—a silence significant and 
ominous. 


CHAPTER VI. 


** Look ! a horse is at the door, 

And little King Charles is snarling. 
Go back, my lord, across the moor, 
You are not her darling.” 

**Oh ! swear on, dearest, swear for aye, 
I trust thee on the word’s lone sway ! 
Deep on thy breast I sink me down, 
And think, of bliss I wear the crown. 
So I believe eternally, 

And longer far thou lovest me.” 


THERE was quite a commotion amongst the 
old ladies at Eastdene when they heard the 
news, and it could not very well be kept from 
them, seeing that every time they encoun 
Eve, after she had been in Lord James's 
society, they invariably inquired, — 

‘* Has he proposed ? " 

They fussed and fidgeted about her, and 
seemed as though they could not make half 
“<< — Ti ao James ea 

oly Miss sighed every now and then, 
and looked at Jack’s black face inquiringly, 
with a puzzled expression on her plain coun- 
tenance, 

‘*Of course, you must wear white poult de 
soie,”” observed Miss Sophie, the next morning 
as she poured out the coffee. ‘‘ Nothing 
becomes a bride so well, and a Limerick lace 
veil, and the family diamonds. Of course, 
Jack will lend you the diamonds for the 
occasion. Won't you, Jack?” 

*Umph!" ungraciously responded that 
individual from behind a newspsper, when 
thus directly appealed to. 

‘‘And you must have, at least, six brides- 
maids !—three in pink, and three in blue. 
Don't you think so, Mary ?” 

‘< Ye.es," hesitatingly agreed Mise Mary, 
as though she was not quite certain about 


ything. - 

‘¢T shall be proud of you when you are & 
dake’s daughter, Eve!" exclaimed Miss Sophie, 
in an irrepressible burst of pride. 

‘‘ But, my dear aunt,” expostalated Eve, as 
Jack got up ina disgusted fashion, and left 
the room. “I may never be a duke's 
daughter—never hold that proud position !”’ 

“Oh, yes, you will. There is nothing to 
prevent you now!” retorted her elderly 
relative, with firm conviction. 

“ You forget that I have not yet accepted 
Lord James!” 

**Of course you will do so?" 

“I don’t know!” she replied, coolly. 
“ Sometimes I think that 1 won't!" 

“Eve!” said Miss Mortimer, solemnly, 
‘if you refuse him I shall never forgive yau! 
No never! I could not!” 

» “I should be very sorry to incur your dis- 


claim my right to dispose of my life as may 
seem best to me—to follow my own incling. 
tions!” 
“They will probably take you to Lord 
James's arms!" eaid the old lady, with 
extreme unction. 
“They may!” returned the young one, 
drily, as she sauntered out of the room to put 
an end to the discussion. 
She had had about enough of weddings, 
orange blossoms, white silk and bridesm 
Bhe felt sick to death of it all, and asa wild 
bird newly-caged might. She wanted rest and 
quiet, she sought it in the library—a room 
y empty at that time of the morning, 
he was half-way across it when she dis. 
covered that it was already occupied. — 
Sitting in an arm chair with his face 
buried in his hands was Jack, his whole 
attitude and aspect betokening the greatest 
dejection. 
“Why Jack, what is the matter?” said 
Eve, anxiously, crossing over and standing by 


his side. 
“ Nothing!" lied Jack, promptly and 
coanty, Seed Bann > at 
a0e, aD very and up! 4 
“f don’ Mpliove that!” his cousin told 
him. “ You are as white as a sheet! Are 
in trouble?” 
«* If I am it doesn’t concern you,” he said, 


fiercely. 
a Yeo, it does,” she replied, laying one hand 
omy A his shoulders, ‘‘ Let me help you. 


He sat silently for two or three minutes; 
then lifting his head he looked straightly and 
steadily into her eyes. b 

“You might help me,” he said, slowly, 
“ Then let me.” 
“ Only if I speak I shall offend you.” 
“No! Say what you like. I promise not 
to be offended! 

“T¢ Ae about your marriage!" 

oe Al ” 

Her face became cold and rigid at once. 

‘‘ITam afraid you are taking a leap in the 
dark,” he said, braving himeelf for the fray. 

‘Not at all!’ she responded, coolly. ‘ My 
eyes are quite wide open.” 

“You do not know much about your fature 
husband?” z 

“ All there is to know,” she told him with 
superb confidence. 


“You are mistaken! There is one thing 
concerning the Fitzroys that you do not know, 
and that I think you ought to know!” 

“ What untrath are you going to tell me? 
she asked, scornfally, “Are you jealous of 
my good fortune?” 

+ (Rage ee that ~ abe he anes. ne 
aionately, springing to his feet, and confron 
her, =" ama joslous of yout Not because of 
See call it ; but because 

love you 

“Ah, Eve, how I love you!” he went on, 
hurriedly, while his words thrilled her through 
from head to foot with a new exquisite senta- 
tion. ‘You have always been dear to me; 
but for the last three you have been all 
the world to me, and it is this love that impels 
me to speak. People will say that I am & 
cowardly, dishonourable fellow to 
against your lover! Still, my love for you is 
stronger than my sense of honour! I cannot, 
dare not let you go to a dreadful fate from 
which any woman might shrink unwarned. 
Forearmed you may save yourself if you will. 
Were you my daughter I would absolately 
forbid the marriage ; even if I could claim © 
brother's right I might prevent it. As it is, 

plead to you te save yourself ! 
coldly and steadily, though her pulses were 
leaping madly. 

“There is madness in the Hampstead 
family. Lord James has already been 9? 
inmate of a lanatic asylam |” 

She shuddered visibly at this. 





pleacure, aunt; but at the same time I must 








“The story of the haunted room is this 
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His uncle, Lord Edmund Fitzroy, cruelly 
jl-treated an unfortaoate girl, the daughter 
of one of hia tenants on the Harst estate. He 
then decoyed her into that room and mur- 

her, taking his own life immediately 
after. In every generation one or more of 
the family go mad, and generally take their 
own or & feliow-creatare’s life. Lord James 
is the only one of the present generation who 
haa shown signs of insanity. 

«“] leave you to decide whether your life 
as his wife will bea pleasant one. J should 
esy not. The fear of thie terrible malady 
preaking out will haunt you through every 
sleeping and waking hour, making life a 
misery. If you have children, which, heaven 
forbid, you will dread to see signs of incipient 
mania in their little faces. You will never 
know what it is to have a peacefal moment, 
a happy hour. This dark horror will cloud 

brightest days, dim your purest hopes. 

‘Forgive me for speaking,” he went on, 
displayiog the deepest emotion. ‘ Believe 
me, am not actuated by selfish motives. It 
is my great love for you that prompts me to 
try and save you—a love that is as great ag 
it is hopelese. I know I am nothing to you. 
Bat if I can save you—that will be enongh. 
It has been a bitter trial to hear your mar. 
riage with another discussed as an everyday, 
ordinary matter, and I have tried to be silent, 
only I could not let you be sacrificed. Think 
what you will of me, dear Eve, only save 
yourself,” and turning away abruptly he left 
the room, while his cousin sank down on the 
chair he had vacated, and stared vacantly at 
nothing. 

‘No. My inclinations will not lead me to 
his lordship’s arms,”’ she said aloud at last, 
and then she, too, got up and left the room. 


The week of probation was up, and Lord 
James was to have his answer from Eve—his 
“yea” or his ‘‘ nay.’’ 

There was a dinner party at Eastdene, and 
he and his sister were amongst the guests— 
he looking flashed and radiant with expected 
happiness, though anyone behind the ecenes 
might have felt uneasy at the restless glitter 
in his large, dark eyes. 

The dinner went off very well. Jack looked 
handsome and manly enough, though very pale, 
as he sat at the foot of the table and re- 
solately avoided meeting his cousin’s eye; 
while Eve, in a very pale, shimmering blae 
gown, had never looked more lovely, or more 
ikely to drive men to distraction. 

Lord James soon joined the ladies in the 
drawing-room after dinner, and singling ont 
Eve, begged her to take a stroll in the con- 
servatory with him—a proposal to which she 
agreed, knowing that she could not escape the 
inevitable, 

She was not there very long, when she re- 
turned, looking rather white and disturbed, 
and whispered something to Lady Augusta, 
who at once left the room with her. An 
awkward pause ensued, and the guests, divin. 
ing something was wrong, soon began to make 
their adieus and depart. 

_The next day it was all over the country- 
side that Lord James Fitzroy had gone 
suddenly mad, and had tried to drown him- 
self in the river Dene, from which he was 
rescued by his valet and groom; and rumour 
Went on to say that he had been removed to 
the private madhouse from which he had 
only been liberated a couple of years before, 
and where it was likely he would pass the 
remainder of his life, as it did not seem safe 
that he should be at large. 

Miss Sophie and Miss Mary turned their 
eyes up to Heaven, and devoutly thanked their 
Maker that he had saved Eve from the 
terrible fate of becoming his wife, and they 
pressed her rather closely as to his behaviour 
While in the conservatory. 

_But she parried their queries cleverly, 
simply saying that he suddenly seemed to lose 
all self-control, threatened to murder her, and 
then dashed away through the door leading to 
the garden, which stood open, 





‘“* You refused him?” said Jack, later on in 
the day, when they were alone together in the 
library, looking at her, inqairy in his eyes. 

‘* Yes; I refused him," said Eve, ‘and it 
seemed to make him mad and wild in a 
minute. I was terrified and so sorry for him, 
poor fellow !” 

‘Ah, indeed, poor fellow! Still you did 
right to refuse him, my dear. Your life with 
him would have been intolerable.” 

“Yes. Intolerable!” 

‘* You will not have long to wait for another 
lover, Eve,” he went on, sadly. “‘ They will 
come in battalions.” 

‘I don’t want battalions!” she fold him, 
pettishly. ‘I don’t want any lovers at all.” 

** Don’t you?” 

“No. They area bother!” 

* Do you think so?” 

‘© Yes, I do, and Jack?” 

“Yes, dear!” 

‘“ How stupid you are this morning !” 

‘‘Am I, dear!” very humbly indeed. 

‘Yes. You are absolately dense! ’ 

** IT don’t mean to be.” 

* Then you are what you don’t mean to 


“T can't quite helpthat. CanI?" 

“ You can if you like. You don’t like. That 
is jast it!” 

* You are severe this morning.” 

“It is becanse you are so stupid!” 

** How shall I try to be brighter?" 

‘** Ask me some questions.” 

* What am I to ask?” 


** You haven't asked me why I refused Lord | 


James ?’’ and she began to twist a button on 
his coat backwards and forwards. 

‘* Because I supposed that I knew why.” 

** You don't !” 

‘* Was it not because of the insanity in the 
family?” 

“Certainly not. I should have chanced 
that if I had really--loved—him.” 

““ Why was it, then?” 

“Oh, Jack, what an old goose you are!’’ 

‘“* Why, Eve?” looking down at the beauti- 
fal blashing face near his- breast, for both 
little hands were occupied now in trying to 
wrench the unoffending button off his coat. 

‘What did you say to me the other day?” 

“*T said a good many things.” 

‘‘ You said you were nothing to me!" she 
murmured, in low tones, 

‘‘Eve,am 1?” he oried, catching something 
of her meaning. 

‘* Everything!" she whispered. 

‘‘My darling!” drawing her arms round 
his throat and kissing her tenderly. 

‘‘ I am not dreaming, am I?” he said, half- 
an-hour later, looking into the sky-blae eyes, 
that had lost some of their wicked merriment. 

“No. You are wide-awake. Shall I pinch 
you to let you see? ” 

‘If you like 1!” 

‘Then you are really going to be my wile?” 

“Yes. Ualess you would rather I became 
somebody else’s.” 

‘oth Thank you, no. I will keep you for my- 

‘How will you ever summon courage to tell 
Aunt Sophie ?” she inquired, with an air of 
mock terror. 

“ Why?" 

“She will be disappointed. You have no 
title. She expscted me to marry a baronet at 
least, not a plain mister. There is no dignity 
about that!" 

‘' I have no title, dearest ; and I cannot give 
youaducalcoronet. Bat 1 can give you what 
is better than either.” 

‘* And what is that?” she asked, looking 
up at him, fondly. 

‘*A crown of love!" he answered, as he 
stooped his lips to her. 


[THE END.] 








Canapa proposes to place a duty on foreiga 
books and pictures, and the London illustrated 
papers are protesting. 


Examinina physicians say that alcohol and 
tobacco are largely responsible for the colour 
blindness with which large numbers of appli- 
cants for positions on railways are affected, 

Ir is seriously proposed to bridge Behring’s 
Strait. The strait is only sixty miles wide, 

with three islands intervening, and the water 
is shallow, not being over four fathoms in 
depth. Such a bridge would open up the vast 
,Fesources of Alaska, and stimulate trade 
between the two great continents. 

: Acorntovus mishap to a submarine cable is 
reported from South America. The cable 
failed to work, and on going out to repsir it 
the body of an immense whale was found en- 
tangled in the cable to such an extent that it 
was unable to extricate itself, and, being 
unable to get fresh air, the hage leviathan 
suffocated. 

A watcH in a cane or umbrella head is con- 
ceded to be a bright idea, but something 
deserving of still more credit, on the same 
principle, is a watch in the cane proper, which 
| has jast come to light. It is set within three 
‘or four inches of the top, and is open-faced. 
In order to wind or regalate this little time- 
piece, the knob of the cane is to be turned, 
something like a stem-winder. 

A Ferenc savant has caloulated the time re- 
quired for a journey round the earth, and has 
obtained the following results: A man, walking 
day and uight, without resting would take 428 
days; an express train, 40 days; sound, ata 
medium temperature, 324 hours; a cannon 
ball, 213 hours; light, a listle over one tenth 
‘of a second; and electricity, passing over a 
copper wire, a little under one tenth of a 
second. 

One of the most surprising features of the 
modern business world is the extensive use of 
cotton seed, formerly considered worthless. 
Over eight hundred thousand tons of these 





six to forty pounds being obtained from each 
ton. The coneumption of cotton-seed oil is 
increasing both in this country andin Earope, 
and new uses for the oil are constantly being 
discovered. 

A wELu-ENown Earopean physician pro- 
fesses to have discovered the bacillus which 
causes baldness. These bacilli, according to 
Der. Gaymonne, invade the hair follicles, and 
make them so brittle that they break off. If 
the mischief has not gone too far, the bacilli 
may be exterminated by smearing the hair— 
or the spot where the hair has been in happier 
days—with a mixture consisting of cod liver 
oil and the juice of onions. Dr. Gaymonne 
thoughtfally remarks that the remedy is 
sometimes distressing to the patient's friends 
on. Perhaps it is better to be 


An old farmer one Sanday morning at- 
tempted to wind up his great silver watch, 
and found that the key was filled with dirt. 
Being unable to dig the latter out with a pia 
the farmer drilled a hole in the key, and with 
& single breath blew all the dast out. Then 
he sat down to think, and within a month 
had patented that hole. To-day in Lebanon, 
N. H., there is a large factory running by 
electric power, wherein are mauufactared 
daily thoasands and thousands of watch keys 
of every possible size, shapeand design. Each 
one of these keys contains the hole which has 
been patented by the farmer. The latter has 
already made a fortune. 


On a bell in Denham Cathedral is in- 
soribed the followirg lines, defining its various 
offices :— 


‘¢ To call the folk to church in time, 
I chime. 
When mirth and pleasure’s on the wing, 


I ring. 
And when the body leaves the soul, 
I toll.” 


On a bell in Montgomeryshire :— 
**T to the church the living call, 





And to the grave do summon all,” 


seeds are now pressed for their oil, from thirty-” 
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FACETLA. 


Canvasser: ‘I have here a work that goes 
off like hot cakes.” Lady of the House: 
‘* Please let me. see it go off.” 

Tae champion modest woman has been 
heardfrom. She always retires to her boudoir 
when éhe desires to change her mind. 


Tue poet who asserta that life is buta dream 
was never called upon to help move a stove, or 
get a barrel of cider down the cellar stairs. 

He : ‘I don’t see why there should be no 
marriage or giving in e in Heaven.” 
She: ‘* Probably because there won’é be any 
men there,” 

Suz Knew Ir Was Comina.—He (atthe ball) : 
**Do you know I have decided never to get 
married?’’ She (hastily) ; ‘* Let us go into the 
conservatory.” 

Miss Daisy (to Mr, Charles, who bas an envi- 
ous rivalin Mr. James): “Mr. James is just 
as witty as he can be, Don't you. think so, 
Mr. Oharles?” Mr, Charles: ‘ Yes, most 
people are!” 

A soy was asked which was the greater evil, 
hurting another’s feeling or his finger. ‘The 
feelings,” he said. ‘‘ Right, my dear child,” 
said the gratified questioner. ‘‘ Bat why is it 
worse to hart the feelings?’ ‘ Because you 
can't tie a rag around them,’’ answered the 
child. 

Most Women Havz.—Oaller: “‘ How old is 

our sister, Johnnie?’ Johnnie: *“ Belle? 

lh, she has two agee. One in the Bible ; 
that’s 24; the other is the one she tells 
— 20.” Belle (suddenly appearing with terrible 
emphasis) : ‘' Johnnie, mother wants to speak 
to you.” ' 

Jones: “ How are you and your lady love 
comingon?’’ Smith: “Do you know Iam 
beginning to have my suspicions about her ?” 
‘Why, what's the matter?" ‘Nothing, ex- 
cept that she don’t flirt with other men. There 
ig some mystery about her which I cannot 
fathom.” 

Doprety: ‘‘I lost my heart, Miss Fanny, 
last night when I was talking to you. Yoa 
have it in your possession.’ Miss Fanny 
(trigidly): ‘‘You are mistaken, Mr. Dadely, 
but I will ask the servant girl. Perhaps ahe 
picked it up when she swept out the other 
trash this morning.” 

Brown: “I always make it a rule to conceal 
nothing from my wife ; I tell her everything.” 
Jones : “Yes, and I can't say that I like you 
for it.” Brown: “How so? Why not?” 
Jones: ‘* Why, your wife tells everything you 
tell her to my wife, and my wife just rakes 
me over the coals for it.” 

A Curtp's Conunprum. — Angel Child: 
‘‘Mamma, is it true that grandma is better 
off than she was before she died ?”” Mamma : 
‘Oh, yes, my darling. Poor grandma is ina 
beautiful land, where sorrow and pain are 
quite unknown.” Angel Child: ‘* Then what's 
= ase of having doctors to keep us from going 

re.” 


Brown: “Hullo, Jones! What's the mat- 
ter?” Jones (amateur tenor): ‘‘ Oh, dread- 
fal chronic inflammation of the larynx! Lost 
my voice entirely.” Brown: “Dear me! You 
don't mean that?" Jones: ‘ Yes; been obliged 
to give up singing altogether.” Brown (with 
alacrity): ‘‘ By George, look here, old fellow! 
Come and dine with us to-night and spend the 
evening." 
= ‘' I wave seen some laughable things, too,” 
saidthe doctor. ‘*Human nature comes out 
when people are sick, I was called in once to 
attend a lady who was taken suddenly ill, and 
was quite sure she was going to die. There 
was nothing serious the matter with her, but 
she was quite sure her end was near, 
‘ Doctor,’ she said, ‘I know I am going to 
die. Don’t tell my husband, but let me ask 
= one favour before I go.’ What is it? 

asked. ‘ Whisper, doctor. Ask Mary to 
fix my bangs before they bury me.’” 
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‘Tuere are places in’ the Atlantic ocean,” 
the lecturer impressively said, ‘‘in which the 
tallest mountain ranges could be easily hidden 
from view.” ‘Bat how are you going to 
move the ranges?” solemnly asked « tall, 
dyspeptio-looking man, rising up in the back 
of the hall, and then the janitor put out the 
lights. 

Mrs. Monrmornency-Suytne: “No, Mra. 
Raggles, we never have any family jare in our 
house. Whenever a difficulty ooours between 
my husband and me, Mr. Smythe always 
takes his hat and goes out.” Mrs. De Beres- 
ford-Raggles; ‘‘Ah, yes; I've often wondered 
why Mr. Smythe spent so much time in the 
streets.” 

Vistror (to sick woman): “ How are you 
feeling this morning, Mrs. O Toolihan.” Mrs. 
O'Tooliban: “Och, leddy, it is that bad oi am 
wid a complication of troubles—rhematism, 
lumbago, and all; and it was only this marn- 
ing that the dochter—hiven rist hia sowl!— 
said there were decided symptima of sonva- 
lescence.”’ 


«Pa, where does the wind blow to?”’ Pa 
(who is absorbed ia his newspaper): ‘ Norih, 
south, east'n west.” Enfant Terrible (after a 
moment’s pfofound thought): ‘' But what 
does it do when it gets there ?’’ Pa (disgusted) ; 
‘* Mary, take this youngster up to the nursery 
and keep him there.” (Exit enfant terrible 
in tears.) 

Ms. Hicuvur: “I don’é see why brother 
William doesn't prosper. He has as good a 
business as mine, and an excellent, location, 
but he is constantly baving reverses.’ No mat- 
ter what he attempts, he seems to blunder.” 
Mrs. Highap: ‘‘ Bat you must remember, my 
dear, your brother William has no wife to 
advise him.” 

** Anp how do you feel, my dear, this morn- 
ing?’’ asked a sympathizing physician of a 
lady prostrated by the grippe. “‘I fedl as if a 
freight train had run over me,” was the reply. 
‘*Do you ache in your bones?” “Ache in my 


-bones—yes I do, and I think the number of 


bones in the human body has been greatly 
underestimated.” 

Tartar: ‘“ What did the doctor say?” Mrs, 
Tartar: “The idiot ! Said I had toothache, 
and that swelled my face, Fool! Didn't 
know I had false teeth the last ten years.” 
Tartar: “‘ Why did you pay for his medicine, 
then?" Mrs. Tartar (scornfally): ‘‘Sappose 
I was going to tell that fool of a doctor I 
had shop teeth? ” 

‘*T am very sorry, but I cannot employ you,” 
said the owner of a dairy toa sturdy eix- 
footer with a voice like blooming thunder, who 
had applied to him for a “job.” ‘' But,” in- 
sisted the applicant, ‘‘I know all about the 
work—I’'m an expert milker——” ‘‘ Can't help 
it,” interrupted the Dairyman, “ your voive 
would curdle the milk,’’ That settled it. 

Mrs Younesrivg. ‘How does your break. 
fast suit you this morning, darling?’’ Mr. 
Youngbride: ‘‘ Just right! I tell you, Annie, 
it may be plebeian, bat Iam awfally fond of 
calf's liver.” Mrs. Youngbride: “So am I. 
Don’t you think, George, it would be real nice 
and economical to keep a calf, then we can 
have calf’s liver for breakfast every morning?" 


Government clerk (to bosom friend): “ Just 
got myself into a horrible mess. I went yester- 
day to see two doctors, and obtained from each 
a medical certifloate—one a certificate of 
health for the lifednsurance company, and the 
other a certificate of illness to enclose in my 
petition for leave of absence. And there, if I 
didn't go and put them into the wrong enve- 
lopes.” 

‘¢ Miss Guavys,” said old Moneybags, ‘if my 
suit is not agreeable to you say éo frankly, 
but do not, I beg of you; tell me that old, old 
story that you will always look upon me as a 
brother.”’ ‘ Sir,’-replied the lovely maiden, 
as her eye lit up with the deathless flame of a 
pure young heart's devotion, ‘I do not love 
you well enough for a brother, but I have no 
objection to taking you as ® husband.” ~ 









Sue: I,am sorry Mr. Browne, that I can. 
not be otherwise than a ister to you. It is 
getting late, by the way; and I think I 
better be home soon; would you mind hurry. 
ing up the horse?” He (savagely): ‘‘Oh, nos 
at all; but you see lL expressly asked for an 
old horse; and we-are seven milea from home, 
and this nag only makes three miles an hour, 
Get up there; ‘you.”’ ; 

Recrnaxp (in the conservatory): “ Now that 
we are alone, Olvire, I can ask you & question 
that I have been burning to ask all the even. 
ing.” Claire (overcome with emotion): “Oh, 
Reginald!" Reginald: ‘‘ Ever sinde 1 entered 
the ball-room I have felt that my neoktie was 
slowly creeping over the back of my collar, 
and the thought of my sappesrance made me 
miserable. Tell me, Claire, is my néocktie all 
right?” 

Miss Lonesur: ‘My dear, how do you like 
my toilets?” Miss Sprightly: ‘‘It is lovely, 
of course, darling; ba} don’t you think that 
talle and roseb are a—that is, should be 
worn only by those who are less——" Miss 
Longout : ** I see; you think the costume too 
youthfal for a girl in her seventh season.” 
Miss Sprightly: ‘‘Oh, no, dear; I was only 
going to suggest that moire antique would be 
80 becoming to you.” 

A coMPETITIVE examination was lately held 
for the purpose of appointing fit persons to 
some of the Government. offices in Canada, 
One of the candidates inadvertently spelled 
the word Venice with two n’s, thas—Vennice, 
The examiner, a clever man, bué not alwaysa 
correct speaker, sternly inquired, ‘‘do you 
know, sir, that there is bat one hen in Venice?" 
‘* Then eggs must be very scarce there,” was 
the reply. The candidate passed. 


‘* Wet, John, how are you to day ?” said 
a Scotch minister to one of his parishioners on 
meeting him on the road. ‘Gey, weel, sir,— 
gey weel,”’ replied John, cautiously, “gin it 
wasna for the rheumatism in my richt leg.” 
“ Ah, weel, John, be thankfal; for there is no 
mistake, you are getting old like the rest of us, 
and old age doesn’t come alone.” ‘‘ Auld age, 
sir!’ returned John; ‘‘I won’er to hear ye! 
Auld age has rething to do wi't. Here's my 
ither leg jist as auld; an’ it’s quite sound and 
soople yet.” 

“ Room 93,” said the fresh hotel clerk, as 
he torsed a key to & very unassuming indivi- 
dual who had applied for accommodations. 
“Don’t blow out the gas, please.” ‘' Don'tdo 
what?” ‘Don’t blow out the gas.” “ My 
young friend, you havea very strange misoon- 
ception of things, I might, it so disposed, 
blow ont the flame caused by the igniting of 
the aeriform substance used for illaminatin 
purposes, but as for blowing the gas out, 
fear it would be too much for ordinary langs. 
Good-night,. young man.’’, 

Pouce Count Shyster (to plainly-dressed 
witness) : ‘‘I presume, my good fellow, you are 
a labourer? '’ Witness (civil engineer): ‘‘ You 
are right! Iam a workman, sir.” “ Familiar 
with the use of pick, shovel and spade, I pre- 
sume?” ‘To some extent. Those are not 
the principal implements of my trade, though.” 
‘Perhaps you will condescend to enlighten 
me as to your principal implements?” ‘It is 
hardly worth while. You don't understand 
their nature or use.” (Loftily): “ Probably 
not, but I insist on knowing what they are. 
‘* Brains!” 


Every one knows the answer of the school- 
board boy, who was told to “give an example 
of expansion by heatan4 contraction by cold, 
and who replied, “‘ Days are longer in summer 
and shorter in winter.” A new example of 
the readiness of some minds to” apply illustrs- 
tions to phenomena came recently under the 
writer’s notice. An Irish servant-girl, newly 
admitted to service ina lady’s house, wae tol 
by her mistress that the current day was the 
shortest of the year. Bridget replied: ‘Is it, 
indade, mum ? Sure, and now oi come to think 
of it, oi had no sooner taken down the dhinver 








than it was toime to bring up the tay.” 
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SOCIETY, 


Parsee Anpent Victor’s visit to Lucknow 
was ap immense success, and all the arrange- 


ments for his Comfort’ and amusement went , 


without a -hi 
Tue colours just being worn, and to be worn 


the coming season, are pale mauve, the | 
ab of pale Parma violets; Dresden blue, and | 


tbe true dark blue now known as Orleans. 


Marx Twarn works only three months a, 


year, and then does his writing on a farm near 
Elmira, where he has.an octagonal glass room 
in which he composes. 

Taz Babylonians embalmed their dead in 
honey, snd untenanced cremation, 


whioh they believed to be nothing less than a , 


sacrifice to the sun. 

Emprron Witr1am of Germany has con. 
sented to stand as godfather to the ninth son 
of a poor. workman of Marienburg, and to 
have his august. name entered in the baptismal 
register. He has sent a pent of thirty 
marks to his prospective godson. 

A cELEBRATED general says that the reason 
handshaking does not try him is that he does 
pot let any man grasp him by the fingers, 
but advances hig hand to meet the other 
man’s instead of retreating it, and seizes the 
other hand himself in a firm grasp. Thus he 
manages the proceeding to suit himself, 

Tae Qaeen of Spain reads all the news- 
papers, and pays especial attention to every- 
thing concerning the health and education of 
children, and has quite a a on this 
subject. Her Majesty speaks little, but 
treats kindly all those who are abont her, and 
tries never to favour anyone in particular. 
In fact, the Qaeen Regent is an admirable 
example of @ woman, a mother, and a 
Sovereign, and has a right to looked upto and 
respected by the entire world. 

Last year’s freedom of costume and extra- 
vagance of attire which marked the cques- 
triennes of the Row will this:season be replaced 
by neatness, if not severity of style. Oovert 
coats, straw hats, linen shirts, and ‘‘ blazers” 
will be disregarded by girls of good form, and 
though during the morning gallops some 
relaxation may be allowed, tke afternoon 
parades will see a return to the simple habit 
and the “ pot-hat,”’ which evéryone used to 
— but which. so few know how to wear 
well, 

Apropos of some recent comments in a con- 
temporary about the Quaeen’s bread—when 
Her Majesty is at Windsor the bread for the 
Royal table is made in the Oastle, and the 
Queen’s dinner rolls’ are almost precisely 
similar to those of the tough and humble 
“roll and butter” which her subjects com. 
monly consume, not without difficulty, at the 
ordinary restaugant. Her Majesty is not 
permitted by her doctors to eat any bread 
but that made of the finest flour, and as free 
a8 possible from sugary and starchy elements. 
_ Tose who set or follow new fashions have 
little idea, perhaps, of the speed with which 
their example—often much better left un- 
followed—bears fruit iu the servants’ hal! and 
kitchen, or of the tone in which it is com- 
mented on in those quarters. A lady’s maid 
paying a round of visits with her mistress, 
and boasting at large as to the establishments 
in which she had been a guest, dilated on the 
pleasures of cigarette smoking, which she had 
enjoyed with other servants, and which was 
“quite the thing now amongst ladies.” 
“ Ladies!" exclaimed the maid to whom this 
Was addressed; ‘you mean a set of fast 
seen Gentlewomen would never do such a 


thing 


It is not generally known that the Saltan— 
eing a Mussulman—has always refused to 
sit for his portrait. His religious creed for- 
bids the depicting on canvas or otherwise of 
the human ferm or features, end the many 
Pictures which adorn hie palace consiat 
entirely of still or animal lifé, 


o 








STATISTICS, 


Foary thousand telephonic communications 
are made daily in London. The National 
Telephone Company has 251 exchanges and 
21/500 subscribers. 

A Crxcrmxati establishment each year beats 
ont 21,000 gold dollars into gold leaf, and as 
each dollar can be made into a sheet that will 
carpet two rooms 164 feet square, some idea 
may be formed of its, tenuity. It requires 
1,400 thicknesses of gold leaf to equal a sheet 
of thin paper and 280,000 toform an inch. 

Tue hottest region on the earth is on the 
south-western coast of Persia, where Persia 
borders the gulf of the samename. For forty 
consecutive days inthe months of July and 
August the thermometer has been known not 
to fall lower than 100 degrees night or day, 
and to offen run up as high as 128 degrees in 
the afternoon. 

A puysroLocist in France has been observ- 
ing the working of flies in flying, and somehow 
has arrived at the conclusion that the wings of 
& fly make about 330 beats per second, and that 
such @ fly can travel at the rate of a kilometre 
per minute. This, a French journal-says, is 
equal to the velocity of an express train 
(37 3 miles). Assuming this to be so, then, it 
says that a fly could compass the earth’s cir- 
cumference in 28 days. 





GEMS. 


Tr is wiser to prevent a quarrel beforehand 
than to revenge it afterward. 

Waerever the tree of benevolence takes 
root it sends forth branches above the sky, 

Tr you cast away one cross you will doubt- 
less find another and perhaps a heavier one, 

Amsrrion has but one reward for all; a little 
power, & little transient fame, a grave to rest 
in, and @ fading name, 

Tre mutual tolerance and forbearance of 
life are as greatly the secret of happiness in 
marriage as in anything else. We have to 
tolerate unpleacant things in our companions 
in any relations of life, and why try to build 
up & law_of marriage in any other way ? 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Srienpip Puppinc.—Bake a common sponge 
cake ina flat buttered pudding-dish, When 
it is ready for use cut in six.or sight pieces. 
Split and spread with butter, and return them 
tothe dish, Make a custard with four eggs to 
a quart of milk, flavour and sweeten to taste, 
Pour over the cake, and bake one-half hour, 
The cake will swell up and fill the custard. 

Lxrx Sovr.—1 Ib. veal or mutton, 6 large 
leeks or 12 smaller ones, 2 potatoes, 6 prunes, 
pepper and salt, 10 breakfast cups water. Cut 
the meat in small pieces, and put is and the 
bones on with the water to boil for an hour ; 
then have the leeks cad up in small pieces, the 
potatoes in very small pieces, and pnt them 
in; add the prunes washed; Iet all boil one 
hour longer ; add saltand pepper. The prunes 
may be left ont, 

Pras Puppixe.—Take two pounds of split 
peas and soak them for a day, then rinse them 
well and put them in’ a stewpan with enough 
cold water to cover them ; bring it to the boil, 
then rinse the peasand return them to the stew- 
pan; add three quarts of cold water, a dessert 
spoonfal of salt, a good pinch of white pepper, 
and aquarter of a pound of butter; let the 
water boil, and then put the cover on the pan 
and let the peas simmer for about two anda 
haif hours, stirring them from time to time. 
At the end of this time the peas should be 
quite tender, and must be passed through 4 
fine wire sieve, and afterwards rewarmed and 
served very hot in a pile. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A wHitz mark on the nail bespeaks mié- 
fortune. 

Pale or lead-coloured nails indicate melan- 
choly people. 

People with narrow nails are ambitious an 
quarrelsome, 

Broad nails indicate a gentle, timid, and 
baehfal nature. 

Lovers of knowledge and liberal sentiment 
have round nails. 

Small nails indicate littleness of mind, 
obstinacy, and conceit. 

Choleric, martial men, delighting in war, 
have red and spotted nails. 

Nails growing into the flesh at the points or 
sides indicate luxurious tastes. 

A suet of cork one pound in weight will 
support the body of a man in the water. 

Tae German Government have decided to 
connect Berlin with the Baltic by means of a 
ship canal. 

People with very pale nails are subjech to 
much infirmity of the flesh and persecution 
by neighbours and friends. 

Ix Rassia the telephone has been authorita- 
tively declared ‘‘ dangerous to the State,” and 
ordered out of all saloons and restaurants, 

AntTIFIciaAL gems at the Paris Exposition are 
said to have surpassed anything ever before 
shown, some of the specimens puzzling even 
dealers and experts. 

Some. of the foreign cable companies now 
deliver messages in type-writing, the clerks 
who take them off the wires using the type- 
writer instead of the pencil, 

Tue belle at a recent dog feast on an Indian 
reservation in Dakota wore a jacket trimmed 
with teeth from 150 elks, which she herself 
hadslain. She is the granddaughter of the 
chief of the tribe. 

VecrTaste flannel is the latest curiosity 
supplied by nature. It is made of pine leaves, 
and the fibre is spun, knitted; and woven into 
undergarments and clothing of various kinds, 
It is manufactared in Germany. 

Tue Imperial flower of Japan, the shrysan- 
themum, forms the crest or Mon ofthe 
Mikado. -Its form, conventionally treated 
like a gilded lozenze, shines from above the 
portal of every public building in Japan. 

A cuemist in America makes a strange 
assertion. He declares that people who use 
kerosene lamps for 4 number of years become 
so permeated with the oil that their bodies 
after death scarcely need any embalming fluid 
to preserve them. ° 

SnorTHAND,° as now understood, is the 
product of the present century. It is 
computed that the literature relating to the 
subject would fill no fewer than 13 000 volames, 
and England alone has given birth to 307 
different systems. 

Sou New York women who have the time, 
money, and disposition to be odd in their 
toilets accessories, have hit upon card cases 
with watches inserted. The ideas is a sensible 
ene, perhaps, if it will serve to curtail the 
gorsip which usually prolongs feminine calls. 
A visitor oan rarely see a clock on these 
occasions, and even if one is within the range 
of vision it is not easy to keep one’s eye upon 
it without appearing rade to the hostess. 

Conven wrote proverbs about luck and 
labour. It would be well for boys to memc- 
rise them. Luck is waiting for something 
to turn up; labour, with keen eyes and 
strong will, will turn up something. Luck 
lies in bed, and wishes the postman would 
bring him news of @ legacy; Jabour turns 
out at six o’clook, and with busy pen or 
ringing hammer, layé the foundation of 
competence. Luck whines; labour whistles. 
Luok relies on chance#; labour on character. 
Luck strides down to indigence; labour 
strides upward to‘independence. . 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


tf. B.—Kados is a Greek word, meaning praise or 
glory. 


Oraupine.—Haute noblesse means high rank or aristo- 
orscy. 

Ussarrr Tom.—An illegitimate son must marry in 
his mother’s name. 

Z. ¥. X.—A certificate of age is needed for children 
employed in a factory. ‘ 

Uscertary Onwe.—If you were born and reside in 

you are English. 

Awxtovs Torrre.—A letter should be: about three 
weeks going to the West Indies. 

Marizs.—Necromancy was a pens art of telling 
the future by questicning the dead. 

H.car —You may write your own will out, but you 
must have the usual two witnesses, 

Sau.—Gold twenty carats fine is twenty parts of pure 
gold alloyed with four of some other metal. 

Eriqvuetts.—The lady should bow first, and then the 
gentleman would raise Lis hat in response. 

Parrrot.—England bas by far the greatest navy in the 
world, but Russia can boast of the largest army. 

Coox.—A damp cloth dip in salt will remove 
stains from silver, pay Phy Ane vw 

Tom.—Electricity has been found to travel 288 000 
teiles per second, under favourable circumstances, 

EB. C.—The best plan for you would be to enter the 
office of some experienced person in the profession 
named. 


Curriostry.—The word parachute is derived from the 
French words parer chute, meaning a guard against 
falling. 

Toworamus —Letters of condolence to a friend in 
mourntog should always be written on paper with a 
alight black border. 


H. Sroprorp.—The use of an assumed name by either 


of the contracting parties in a marriage does not of itself 
make the marriage illegal. 
Roster. with your head will not 


covered 
prevent your raddy cemplexton, and there is no safe 
remedy for making you look pale. 

A Surrerer —If the tooth is decayed you should con- 
sult a dentist. There is no remedy in that case, except 
by having it stopped or extracted. 

Caneuenne, ie Sneeteg Ge tne: Wee of ma 

jeman sugges thing. ou 
Should know best what to give him. as 

Narsatre.—The custom of throwing rice after a 
newly-married couple was in practice among the ancient 
Bomans, and {is indicative of plenty. 

Howpry-Domery.—It is snes easly tage poultry 
keeping if you have not already astock. You should 
consult someone experienced in the matter. 

celebrated in a wron 
BR yt yp ny ee = during the life 
time of your husband unless legally divorced. 

T. D.—Some white men are darker in complexion 
than some coloured people ; but, still, the dark white 
man is a white man, so far as race is concerned. 


Ex.vina.—Apply to a theatrical a and 
prietor. Ban rrteemmas wht tor the daily 
papers of persons who prepare pupils for the stage. 

Is Drstress.—If no property was left to you, you are 
not responsible for your husband's debts. They ought 
to have been paid before the executors distributed the 
legacies. 


Qoeen or Diamonps. —Cards are said to have been 
introduced in the Fourteenth Century to amuse Charles 
VL., King of France, who had fallen into a state of 
sodlenehely. 


Enorneer.—Destiny, in the fatalist senso, implies the 
existence of a ae and power which 
accomplishes its without regard to opposing natural 
or moral Jaws, 

Janet.—Boas are not ‘gone out,” as some people 
fancy ; indeed, they are more “in” than ever, for there 
is nothing to be invented or discovered which equals 
them in effect. 

Nor Ovr.—An invitation of the form you give may 
refer to either afternoon or evening, generally to both. 
A call in se to such an invitation is commonly 
more or less 

Betviprra.—l. It is all rubbish. We should advise 
ag BA ne he 

. Plenty of soap and water and fresh air will have 
more effect than anything else. 

Constant Reaper.—If a wife declines to follow her 
husband to any place in which he may wish to establish 
his home, she ceases to have any claim upon him, ex- 
eept the right to follow and live with him. 

HLiertoy.—The earliest Druidism seems to have ad- 
mitted neither of covered temples nor sculptured images 
of the gods. Ju , Indeed, is said to bave been re- 
presented by a oak and Mercury by a cube. 

Sprinetmmz.—The seedsman from whom procure 
your bulbs will give you all Mok nacopesy 


on amateur 





the informa 
them, and should be able also to direct you 
handbook gardening } 


Potato.—1. Potatoes were not known in England at 
the time of the Roman Invasion, but were introduced 
from Santa Fe, in America, by Sir John Hawkins in 
1565. 2%. Henry means a rich lord; Lionel, like a lion. 


round. 

Ocp Sossoriser.—In Webster's Dictionary “timbre” 
is given as an Eoglish AS 
ber”; but it is certainly more to treat it as a 
ee and pronounce as nearly 

mbr. 


Ev) 
B. B.—You should consult your own taste in 
a trade or ee gem hag having made 
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THE BEST WE CAN, 


Waew things don’t go to suit ur, 
Why should we fold our hands, 
And say, ‘‘ No use in trying, 
Fate baffles all our plans.” 
Let not your courage falter, 
Keep faith in God and man, 
Anda to this thought be steadfast— 
I'll do the best I can.” 


If clouds blot out the sunshine 


Shines in the Eternal Pian ; 
Trust that the way will brighten, 
And do the best you can. 


Is aye the wisest man. 
He can't help what has happened, 
But—does the best he can. 


So, if things won't go to suit 
: dome und ist, 


‘8 never 
For finding fault with fortune 
Ne’er mended matters yet. 
Make the best of whate’er happens ; 
Bear failure like a man ; 
And in good or evil fortune 
Do just the best you can. 


Provoxkep.—You are not Hable to her support so long 
as she voluntarily keeps away from you ; but unlees she 
misconducts herself you must give her a home if she 
returns. Tbe bed is youre, but the bath is hers, and 
you must pay the baker's bull, 


Marrizp 1x Haste —Although you were married 
under age, with the of your parents, the 
ceremony was legal and binding. Had they known of it 
they could have prevented it before the marriage 
place, but now there is no remedy. 


Doris.—It is the skin of the Astrakhan sheep, with 
short, black, glossy and curly hair, and is imported 
from ‘Astrakhan, a Russian province on the Caspian Sea, 
Some years it was extremely stylish and fashionable, 
but it is not at present so much worn, 

Jsmes Baext.—The study of Greek and Roman 
mythology would be a very interesting occupation, and 
= would no doubt derive much amusement and benefit 

refrom, in case you know how to make the most and 
the best of your studies. Unless a person has some 
knowledge of mythology, much of the best literature of 
the present day, as well as of the past, will be incom 
prehensible to him, 
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enter into some of the German receipts at 
all, 2. There are so many ways of cooking oysters that 
we do not know exactly what you want. 8. There are 
several cookery books published as low as a shilling. 
We believe there is an ot Mrs. Beeton’s cookery 
at that price which is always reliable. 
tna tae Te in whtoh then 

° age 

and they watched the movements of the eed 
bodies with intense interest, and recorded them with 
accuracy. The moon was the object of their especial 
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en eae 
y generally suck 

their prey instead of eating them. 
up of two p-pointed hooked 
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man as “ pay Pipe ew We should advise 
you to give up an affair so evidently unbecoming toa 
lady at once. 
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in the colony who may advise him, The man of enter- 
je nas to emigrate to find scope for 
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